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#y Rex Beach 


Author of “ The Spoilers,” “ The Silver Horde,” 
“The Ne’er-Do-Well,” etc. 





Che Net 


IG, buoyant, brac- 

ing, this new story 
surges along through 
stormy seas of excite- 
ment to its final anchor- 
age in the placid depths 
of love. Yes, love is 
here—the strong, pas- 
sionate love of a man 
for his heart’s desire. 
Revenge is here—the 
hot, reeking revenge of 
the Sicilian Mafia. Cor- 
ruption is here—poli- 
tical corruption which 
leads to riot. And 
through all these scenes 
of violence and blood- 
shed there flows a 
steady stream of the 
genuine Rex Beach humor—the humor of. brilliant 
phrase and ludicrous situation. 

Like his books of the lawless North, this new novel 
will quicken every heart that pumps red _ blood, and 
while in real life one does not care for overmuch slaughter, 
yet in fiction the guns boom softly, and we remember 
only the tenderness of the meetings of lovers as we close 
the book. 





REX BEACH 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.30 net. 


A HISTORY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


(In Five Volumes) 


By WOODROW WILSON 


¢ ‘\SNLY those who have heard President Wilson speak 

can imagine faintly the brilliancy of his writings. 
It makes history living, it revivifies the past like a great 
drama, it paints in gorgeously colored words the epochs 
in our career, it is more fascinating than any novel. Q He 
tells the story of our people, of their struggles, their hopes, 
their progress. It is distinctly a human history, giving pref- 
erence always to man rather than to documents, to deeds 
rather than to theories. It rivals the strongest fiction in 
point of rapid action, it is asdramatic as a play, and withal it 
has the accuracy acquired by a quarter of a century of schol- 


arly research and painstaking study. 
WE NOW OFFER 
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them send us $1.00 every month 
for eleven months. 

P. S.—HARPER’s WEEKLY 
may be substituted for HarR- 
PER’s MAGAZINE. 


To read the first page 
is to read the five 
volumes. 
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Your United States 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


Author of “ Old Wives’ Tales,’ etc. 


O English writer since 
Thackeray has been 
welcomed to the United 
States with such spontane- 
ous enthusiasm as Arnold 
Bennett. All doors were 
opened to him. He saw 
more in a comparatively 
brief visit than most of us 
see in a lifetime. 

Gifted witha keen sense 
of humor, Mr. Bennett ap- 
proaches his subject in a brilliantly unconventional way 
—and with a full consciousness of the bigness of his 
undertaking. Our daily life, our society, our sports, our 
theaters, our schools and colleges, East and West, all 
come in for their share of his sane and graceful appre- 
ciation. \ 

Few indeed are the works of fiction that can even begin 
to compare in charm and fascination with this masterly 
series of impressions. 

The many beautiful illustrations by Frank Craig, the 
english artist who accompanied Mr. Bennett, tell their 
story pictorially as brilliantly as Mr. Bennett does in his 
text. 





From YOUR UNITED STATES 


Crown Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 





The Financier 
By THEODORE DREISER 


Author of “ Jennie Gerhardt” and “ Sister Carrie.” 


NCE in every four years a big book, an unusual 
book, comes to the surface. We believe Mr. 
Dreiser’s story of “‘The Financier” is such a book. 
Broad in its scope, sweeping in its power, it is only fair 
to add that it is almost brutal in its naked picturing of 
the lust for wealth and 
the hunger for love. 
It is not for those who 


a strong man, nor is it the 
unfolding of a lovely life. 

It is first of all a great, 
absorbing, haunting story, 
then it is perhaps a lesson 
—but, taken all in all—its 
bigness, its insight into 
larger phases of our life— 
it seems destined to rank 
as one of the great ex- 
amples of modern fiction. 

In the words of the New 
York Times, the “author 
hascreatedadrama, poignant andstirring .. . human beings, 
round, ruddy, alive ... and an almost perfect illusion of re- 
ality.”’ It is big—a thousand times bigger than the average 


of present-day fiction. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.40 net. 
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Ccpyrigha by Rockwood 


WHITELAW REID 


The American Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, who had been ill since his return to England from America in October, died of asthma on December 15th 
at his residence, Dorchester House. Mr. Reid was born of a Scottish family at Xenia, Ohio, on October 27, 1837. He was graduated with scientific honors 
from Miami University in 1856, taught school a few years, but soon became prominent as editor and powerful in folitics. He gained fame as a war correspondent 
and succeeded Horace Greeley as editor of the New York “Tribune.” He married, in 1881, Miss Elizabeth Mills, who, with two children, survives him 
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Died—At his residence, No. 32 Portland Place, Lon- 
don, England, on December 7th, after a short illness, 
CLarence W. McILvarne, in the forty-seventh year of 
his age. 

CLARENCE W. MclItvatne, a vice-president of the 
publishing-house of Harper & Brothers, was for many 
years in charge of the London office of that firm. 

Mr. McILvAine was forty-seven years old. He was 
born in Vermont, and was graduated from Princeton 
in the class of ’85. Soon after his graduation he 
joined the staff of Harper & Brothers, and for several 
years occupied an important office in their literary 
department. He went to London in 1891 and formed 
a partnership with the late James R. Oscoop under 
the name of Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. This firm acted 
as the English representatives of Harper & Brothers 
until Mr. Oscoop’s death in 1892, when the business 
was absorbed by the Harpers. 

Mr. McILtvarine was keenly interested in art, and 
was the intimate friend of WuisTLer, ABBEY, MILLET, 
and Bouenutron. Among his friends in the literary 
world were the late WitttAm Briack, Tuomas Harpy, 
THroporeE Warts Dunton, Henry JAMEs, and Mrs. 
Iftumpury Warp. He was a member of the Princeton 
and University clubs, in New York, and the Reform, 
Garrick, and Arts clubs, of*London. Mr. McILvAInr 
was unmarried. He is survived by his mother, with 
whom he lived in London. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Harper & Brothers, held at the office of the company, 
December 12th, it was 

Resolved that the directors of this company, hold- 
ing in remembrance the signal services as vice-pres- 
ident rendered by CLARENCE W.*McILvAINeE during the 
twelve years of his membership of this Board, deem 
it fitting to make this public expression of their deep 
regret and their sense of loss arising from his sudden 
death. 


Cuarence MoILvaIne was an artist in intellect 
and a loyalist in heart—a man possessed of curious 
delicacy of perception, and of exceptional purity 
of mind, and endowed with the finest attributes 
of character. As a son and as a friend, few could 
be called his peers and none his superior. 


COMMENT 


Patience 

Irv takes a long time to heal family dissensions. 
Those who composed the Republican party two 
years ago are still fighting each other quite in 
accordance with tradition. Mr. Roosrvett gathers 
the faithful, re-enlists as a private, stands up for 
Mr. Pernins, declares himself an irreconcilable, 
and attaches a penetrating falsetto note to “ On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers!” with the fervor of apos- 
Mr. Barnes, with like determination, plants 
his feet upon the rock of individual liberty and 
elsewhere in this journal makes manifest his un- 
abated reverence for the Constitution of the United 





tasy. 


States. President Burter audaciously consigns 
both Mr. Reosrvett and Mr. Bryan to oblivion 


upon the theory that their vivid personalities 
distract public attention from vital issues. Presi- 
dent Tarr meanwhile methodically drops the civil- 
service blanket over all of the faithful Republi- 
can officeholders in sight. And so it goes. 

Well, what of it? Such diversions are harmless. 
Nobody cares and few even pay attention. There was 
very little public interest in Mr. Roosevett’s eamp- 
meeting, and the pronunciamentos of President 
Butter and Mr. Barnes have not evoked enough 
excitement to justify the calling out of the militia. 
But it is a funny thing. These good people have 
been in power so long that they cannot get it out 
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of their heads that what they say is important. 
The fact, of course, is that the old-line Republi- 
cans are only marking time and the so-called Pro- 
gressives are only beating the air. Real interest 
is centered exclusively in the Democratic party 
and, more specifically, in the new Democratic 
President. Everything is up to them because they 
are going to have full power for two years, any- 
way, and maybe longer. 

From all that we hear and read we judge that 
most people hope they will succeed in their some- 


what onerous undertaking. The times are good 


and folks generally are tired of political squab- 
bling. Not that they do not want reforms effected 
wherever reforms are needed, because they do, and 
they are very earnest about it. The method, not 
the fact, is the point in issue. Beating of tom- 
toms has become distasteful. Straightforward, in- 
sistent effort for better things, put forth with 
resolution not unaccompanied by restraint, is what 
is needed and what is wanted. It suffices for the 
present to say that nothing has happened yet and 
nothing seems likely to happen in the immediate 
future to indicate that all will not be well under 
the new régime. So there is no good reason why 
sensible men should not sit tight, take courage, 
attend to business, and go right along just as if 
nothing had happened. 

After all, despite the fuss we are making all the 
time, when you come to look abroad and draw 
comparisons, neither this country nor the people 
in it are so very unhappy. A little patience seems 
to be about all that is really needed. 


News for Florida 

Harper’s WEEKLY figures that if Witson had re- 
ceived as many votes as BryAN got he would have been 
given 459 electoral votes, whereas he will get only 
446 votes. Shall we decide that Bryan would have 
been a stronger Democratic candidate this year than 
was WILSON? Even the doubt gives us food for 
thought; are we traveling toward Bryanism?—Jack- 
sonville Times-Union. 


Brother Bryan would have been elected, of 
course, if that is what you mean. As to “travel- 
ing toward Bryanism,” why, bless you, we are not 
traveling at all! We have arrived, Jacksonville, ar- 
rived at Wilsonism. Hadn’t you heard ? 


Will the Republican Party Come Back ? 

It appears that the conference of Republican 
leaders at Washington, which included a number 
of Republican Governors, did not encourage Gov- 
ernor Haptrey of Missouri in his idea of beginning 
at once a vigorous programme to revamp the Re- 
publican party. That is to say, the sentiment of 
the meeting, while perhaps not averse to doing 
something on the lines suggested, was averse to 
doing it at once. The majority wanted to wait 
awhile. 

Maybe they were right. It is usually best, after 
anything stunning has happened, to take time to 
get one’s bearings before making much speed 
ahead. Possibly the political atmosphere will be 
clearer next year than it is now and Republicans 
who remain Republicans may find orientation, so 
to speak, a trifle easier. Things may happen that 
will help them to see more plainly the way back 
to hope and opportunity. 

Nevertheless, we heartily agree with Governor 
HWapLtry—as indeed we indicated before we knew 
how he felt about it—that certain things are very 
plain now and must be vigorously insisted on. 
We agree that it is highly advisable to hold a 
national convention, solely for purposes of re- 
organization and rehabilitation, long before the 
next Presidential contest. We agree, too, that one 
thing absolutely essential in the programme of this 
convention will be some honest plan for the repre- 
sentation of the South in all future national 
conventions. For years, in fact, we have marveled 
at the blindness of Republicans to the extreme 
danger of postponing this or some similar reform. 
We cannot share Governor Haptey’s confidence 
in Presidential preference primaries, but we also 
agree that everything reasonable should be done 
to secure honest choosing of delegates, and es- 
pecially to weaken the power of officeholders in 
this business, all over the country. 

These are matters the Republicans: must deal 
with candidly and thoroughly if they want to 
regain the confidence of the country. We there- 
fore strongly disagree with Brother Barnes of 
Albany when he says that all the party has to 
do is to stand by its principles. Of course it 
should stand by its principles, but we never have 
seen any avowable principle that would sustain 
the dominance of the pie-counter in a national 
convention. We fear Brother Barnes is still too 
much enamoured of his handiwork in certain re- 
cent platforms—the Rochester one particularly. 
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‘He apparently hasn’t noticed that those platforms 


did not win the election. In fact, they are now, 
whatever their merits, nothing but junk. As a 
political philosopher Brother Barnes ought to 
know that one way to stand by a given set of 
political principles is to abstain from methods and 
practices of a nature to bring them into disrepute. 


The Lesson of the Third Party’s Rise 

No, the Republican party cannot afford to stand 
pat in respect of the things that have got it into 
trouble. Nothing could be more fatuous than such 
an attitude. It would be as if a bankrupt should 
insist on behaving like a solvent person and ecarry- 
ing things with a high hand after the fact of his 
bankruptey has been.announced in the papers. No 
such bluff will serve. It will be far better to face 
the situation candidly, and straightforwardly set 
to work to better it. 

Of course one understands the human nature 
of it. It is easy to see how, in the presence of the 
third party and with the air full of Bull-Moose 
jeers and insults a loyal Republican hates to ad- 
mit that there is anything the matter with the 
old party at all. But the too-obvious truth is 
that the very existence and distended confidence of 
the third party prove that there is something the 
matter. RoosevEtt or no Roosevett, if the old 
party had not gone wrong and got out of touch 
with the people, the new party would never have 
got going as it did. We freely grant that there 
is buncombe galore in its programme and prom- 
ises. We are certainly not unmindful of the mean- 
ness and inconsistency and disloyalty that were 
displayed in its inception. But what are these 
things but additional proof of the extreme vul- 
nerability of the old organization? They only 
make plainer the folly of imagining that the old 
organization can persist and recover by merely 
continuing to recite the hackneyed catalogue of 
its early achievements and appealing to Civil War 
memories in a generation born since Appomattox. 
For that matter, Democrats, as well as Republicans, 
may very well take thought of the lesson of the 
third party’s facility in parturition. Indisputably 
it had an easy advent. It indicates that in Amer- 
ica political discontent can nowadays readily ex- 
press itself in formidable fashion. Habit and 
tradition and names are not the binding things 
they used to be. Our people have got into the 
mood to which pretty is as pretty does. They are 
tired of political hifalutin and commonplace. They 
are demanding impatiently more sincerity and 
keeping of promises. They are in a temper to 
make short work of any party that fails to make 
good.and to keep faith with them. 

We are not enamoured of the third party, but 
the demonstration of the ease with which a third 
party can be launched may very well prove a 
salutary happening. 


Are We Right or Wrong ? 

Secretary Knox has his work cut out for him. 
The statement of the British case concerning the 
Panama Canal tolls which Sir Epwarp Grey wrote 
and which James Bryce read to the American 
Secretary of State was worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of the British Foreign Office. When Con- 
gress passed the law exempting our coastwise traffic 
from all tolls in the Canal, and the British press 
forthwith broke into abuse of America and Amer- 
ican faith, this journal promptly reprobated that 
irresponsible and most impolitic censure. But 
this from Sir Epwarp Grey’s pen is different. It 
is responsible, it is politic, it is entirely courteous, 
it is reasonable in tone, it is in no sense negli- 
gible. The matter is extremely important. Sec- 
retary Knox cannot avoid answering. His: place 
in history will be determined by the character of 
his answer. 

That, however, though interesting, is not so very 
important. In the Venezuela boundary contro- 
versy Ricuarp OLNey, the Boston lawyer, held his 
own with Lord Sauissury. We should like to see 
the Pittsburg lawyer hold his own with Sir Ep- 
warp. But that is not the main thing: we should 
like to see this country proved in the right about 
this matter; and if we are not in the right, then 
let us set ourselves right. 

That, after all, is the thing to do. We can 
stand it. We can stand the disapproval of Europe 
if we are right in our claim and persist in it, but 
we can also stand any sneers that are forthcoming 
and any rage of cheap politicians if, finding our 
position morally untenable, we recede from it. 
We can stand the consequences of upholding the 
law if it is right, or of repealing it if it is wrong, 
or of submitting the question to arbitration if it 
appears that the case is doubtful. What we can’t 
stand and in the end won’t stand is the disap- 






































proval of our own consciences. There is a curious 
contention, fathered on MAcHIAVELLI, that govern- 
ments (“ princes,” he puts it) have no conscience 
and ought not to have any. Citizens of a free 
country, however, have; and in the long run the 
government of a free country responds to the con- 
science of its citizenship. 


The British Colonies and the British Navy 

GLADSTONE could stand being called a little 
Englander. Probably Sir Witrrip Laurier can 
stand being called a little Canadian or a little 
provincial. The joke is on Rupyarp Kipuina or 
other Englishmen who for years have been writ- 
ing as if all the imperialism were colonial and 
all the insularity and provincialism were confined 
to the mother country. 

Premier Borprey, fresh from a visit “home.” 
wants Canada to contribute three Dreadnoughts 
to the British navy at a cost of thirty-five million 
dollars. Sir Witrrip moves to amend so as to 
spend the money on a navy that shall be distinct- 
ly Canadian. Australia also is considering the 
matter of naval defense, and it is said with the 
same division of opinion as to what is to be de- 
fended—Australia or the Empire. 

In a crisis the Empire will, of course, defend 
Canada and Australia, and Canada and Australia 
will contribute of their blood and treasure to the 
maintenance of the Empire. That was the relation 
of America and the mother country before the 
Revolution. But the relation is studied more 
candidly now than it was then. It is recognized 
now that on both sides there are rights and duties 
and on both sides obligations. 

What it all looks like is imperial federation. 
That is the logical solution of the questions in- 
volved, the logical adjustment of rights and obliga- 
tions. To arrange it will be a big job for states- 
manship, but none worthier of the highest states- 
manship has been presented to the rulers of any 
empire since the Roman Empire faced a similar 
problem, and did not meet it worthily, and fell. 


The Governor of South Carolina 

We should not like to contribute to the adver- 
tising which Governor BuLEaAsE of South Carolina 
got out of the House of Governors at Richmond 
and which will undoubtedly strengthen him in 
quarters where he is already strong. Neither 
would we add to the humiliation of those South- 
Sarolinians who already feel keenly enough how 
the unmannerly behavior of their Governor re- 
flects upon them and their State. But the solemn 
fact remains that South Carolina was well 
acquainted with BLease and had heard him make 
just such speeches as these before she re-elected 
him Governor. It is also a solemn fact that 
Buease’s threat to appear later in the Senate at 
Washington was far from negligible. 

There are various ways to account for BLEAsE. 
None is satisfactory. One of the least satisfac- 
tory of all is the one we incline to favor—name- 
ly, that when the time came to get rid of BLEASE 
South Carolina failed to produce a man equal to 
the job. No doubt there were gentlemen in South 
Carolina who could have commended themselves 
and saner ideas to the voters-as against BLEASE 
and his crudities, but the thing was not done. 

Other States, however, had better not be too 
quick to ridicule the mother State of the PrncK- 
NEYs and the Routiences. Old Massachusetts 
herself has had some queer Governors. So has 
New York. Let us try and sympathize with South 
Carolina and yet refrain from patronizing her. 


Two Patriots 

Senator Josepu W. Atsop, of Avon, Connecticut, 
whom the Times identifies as “related by marriage 
to the Bull-Moose leader,” came back from Chicago 
with Brother Munsry. In fact, says the Times: 

He occupied the stateroom next to that of FRANK 
A. Munsry on the special train, and had several talks 
with the New York publisher. He quotes Mr. Munsry 
as having said that his support of the Progressive 
cause in the newspapers and magazines will cost him 
$500,000 loss in magazine advertising in 1913. Mr. 
MunseEy remarked that he was glad to have given 
the support, however, because he had no family and 
did not care for money, except for what he could 
accomplish with it. 


The sentiment is noble and worthy of our al- 
truistic brother. But how perplexing it all is! 
Here is Mr. Perxins still hanging to the unre- 
sponsive band-wagon with impassioned grip be- 
cause he has a brood, and Brother Munsey because 
he has none. Happily, neither cares for money 
“except for what it will accomplish.” That must 
be the key of the riddle. But when it comes to 


seemingly futile expenditures already adventured, 
we should say that Brother Munsry has the better 
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of it because Mr. Perkins has only himself to 
advertise while Brother Munsry has papers to sell. 
Our sympathies are still with the little ones. 


A Rose by any Name 

We know that Mr. Jerrerson Monroe Levy cannot 
be the exclusive owner of Monticello. It belongs to 
the world’s enlightenment.—The American. 


But isn’t the distinguished statesman himself 
an iridescent gleam? And how about JEFFERSON 
Monroe? Isn’t it JEFFERSON Market, or has he 
changed his district ? 


Not Michigan ; Kansas 

We have had a letter from WititAm P. BELpeENn, 
of Ishpeming, Michigan. He finds grievous 
fault with a detail of a piece in the WeeEkty of 
December 7th, in which, in speaking of Miss Kate 
BARNARD, prison - reformer, we quoted from the 
New York Sun these lines: 

She told some of her experiences; how she had 


crawled through long passages in the Michigan mines, 
where the convicts of the famous, or infamous, Lan- 


sing penitentiary work. The reason she crawled 
through those Michigan mines was because Okla- 


homa had several hundred convicts there, . . . and she 
made a report which led to the now famous investiga- 
tion of that jail. 

Mr. Berupen says there is no penitentiary at 
Lansing, Michigan, that no convicts from Okla- 
homa or elsewhere are employed in Michigan 
mines, and that no one need crawl through the 
mines in Michigan unless he prefers to go that 
way, because they are improved modern mines, 
many of them electrically lighted, and you can 
ride in scme of them for miles underground in 
trolley-ears. 

We apologize to Mr. Benpen and to the State 
of Michigan: for ourselves, because we did not 
detect the error in the Sun’s piece, and for Brother 
Reick, of the Sun, because his young man wrote 
“Michigan,” when he should have written “ Kan- 
sas.” We read in the New York Times of De- 
cember 8th: 

As Commissioner of Charities and Corrections in 
Oklahoma, Miss BARNARD undertook personally, three 
years ago, an inspection of the prisons of Kansas in 
which Oklahoma criminals were confined. The ma- 
jority of the convicts from the neighboring State— 
Oklahoma had no penitentiary of its own—were put 
to work in the mines; and to the mines Miss BARNARD 
went. The investigations that she carried on and the 
detailed reports that she made to the persons in au- 
thority in both States were enough to bring about a 
better condition of things in Kansas and to build a 
penitentiary in Oklahoma. 


The state prison of Kansas is at Lansing, Kan- 
sas. 


A Limited Privilege 

There were some remarks the other day in the 
WEEKLY about the plan for raising money for a 
coliseum for Yale sports at New Haven, by the 
terms of which snbscribers of one hundred dollars 
should have the right to purchase two tickets in 
a reserved section for all games, and (roughly 
speaking) one additional ticket for each hundred 
dollars subscribed up to ten. It was not noted 
in the said remarks, as it should have been, that 
this ticket privilege is not perpetual, but is lim- 
ited “between the date hereof and December 31, 
1927.” That is to say, prompt subscribers will 
get a privilege for fifteen years and no more. The 
limitation, which we overlooked, is important. 


Fair Tribute 

We have had occasion, off and on, to express a 
preference for the simple table d’héte luncheons 
served on foreign railway trains over those obtained 
here. It is only just, therefore, that we should 
record the fact that nowhere on wheels can be had 
food for the body equal to that prepared on the 
Pennsylvania’s Broadway Limited by Mr. CHarLes 
Hunter, accomplished chef and most expert of 
broilers. 


“Fit for Duty” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is not enforcing total 
abstinence upon its employees, but it is growing rigid 
in its requirements that all its employees shall at 
all times be fit for duty.—Philadelphia Record. 


Very good, but does it still estimate that its 
freight-office employees are attending fitly to duty 
when they are out entertaining shippers? 

Fifteen years ago, more or less, when the rebate 
business was active, competition for business was 
lively, and all freight business was on a law-break- 
ing basis, the Pennsylvania Railroad’s freight 
office had high standing as a laboratory for ex- 
perimentation in practical alcoholics and turned 
out a good many very competent drunkards. The 
use of alcohol in influencing shippers was very 
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prevalent, with very bad results to the solicitors 
of freight who communicated and shared the in- 


fluenee. Very likely the same methods obtained iy 
the freight offices of other, and competing, roads 
and with like results. If the freight business has 
been brought under the law, perhaps less alcohol 
is necessary to the running of it now, and the 
freight-oftice employees can “ at all times be fit for 
duty ” without acquiring habits of over-stimula- 
tion. 


Rogues on the Run 

Good luck to the chase just started after that 
precious company of rogues who have got their liv- 
ing for years past by selling books of small value at 
enormous prices to simple-minded people with 
money. These plausible rascals have often been 
shown up before now in lawsuits and attempts to 
bring them to justice, but we don’t reeall that any 
one of them has yet been put in jail. There is a 
considerable band of them, and their swindling 
operations are estimated to have brought them in, 
first or last, as much as five million dollars. Now, 
on evidence gathered by post-office inspectors the 
Federal government will try its hand at putting 
these rogues out of business. 


We Pause for Reply 

In a spirit which befits the approach of the 
merry Yuletide, we’ acknowledge receipt of the 
following communication from U. FE. Terwilliger 
& Son (by U. E.,T.) of Mount Meenahga: 


(Mount MEENAHGA) ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
Nov, 8th, 1912. 
HARPER BROTHERS, 
GENTLEMEN :— 

We feel to acquaint you with the fact that we 
(Father & Son) are both politically “ Progressives.” 
You have during the recent campaign seriously of- 
fended us along with such of the more than 4,000,009 


adherents of that party who may have seen your 
scurrilous and Sacrilgious attacks upon THEODORE 


RoosevELT. No, we do not want to renew our sub- 
scription to the WEEKLY—nor shall we renew it to 
the Monthly—nor subscribe for any of your publica- 
tions so long as Mr. Harvey is associated with you. 
Too bad the old house of Harper—should lend itself 
to such dirty and contemptible work. 
Respectfully, 
U. E. TerwiLiicer & Son, 
By U. E. T. 

We are always pleased to be made acquainted 
with our infirmities; it helps us to be better. If 
itebe really true that we have offended the entire 
four millions referred to, that is a fact to which 
we hasten to direct the attention of advertisers. 
As for “scurrilous,” “dirty.” and “contemptible,” 
those are familiar words which unheeded. 
“Sacrilegious ” causes no shock; we have heen 
expecting it and we recognize the propriety of ke- 
ginning it with a eapital letter. But why, Father 
& Son, why in the name of consistency, why for 
any reason under the blue canopy, “ respectfully ” ? 


pass 


Whitelaw Reid 

Mr. Wuiretaw Rew was seventy-five years old. 
It is hard to believe it, so much of the memory of 
him is connected with youth. He shared the 
rapid development that the Civil War brought to 
many young men. It found him (1861) twenty- 
four years old, graduate of an Ohio college, and 
legislative correspondent of an Ohio newspaper. 
Tt carried him to Washington, shuffled him through 
a succession of lively employments, and left him 
(1866-67) for the moment a cotton-planter in 
Louisiana. The next year brought him to the 
staff of the Tribune, of which, circumstances be- 
coming adjustable, it took him only four years to 
become chief editor and chief proprietor. At that 
it is to sigh in memory of GreeLey, but Mr. Rem 
went on with a steady progress all the rest of his 
days, being many things to many men, and reaping 
all the harvests that come to canny and competent 
persons of convenient abilities. For one thing, he 
made some money and became associated by mar- 
riage with a great deal more, and that, taken in 
connection with his personal qualifications—ex- 
perience of life, knowledge of men, discretion, 
and freedom from bumptiousness and nonsense— 
make him particularly available for certain kinds 
of preferment. So in the later years of his life 
he was minister to France, candidate for Vice- 
President, special ambassador to Queen VicTorta’s 
Jubilee, and so on, a long list, and he died am- 
bassador to Great Britain. 

A very sensible man was Mr. Rem, and one who 
never lost his balance. He not only remembered 
himself, but the American people whom he s0 
often represented. And he was a notable link 
between the Fourth Estate and the others, for 
whatever else he was, he was a newspaper man, 
active or retired, to the end of his days, and never 
mislaid the instincts and sympathies of that calling. 


The Renaissance of the Dance 

Tue dancer was enveloped in a soft pink kimono 
somewhat like a sunset cloud and she lay back in a 
reclining chair with her feet propped higher than 
her head to relieve the blood pressure after the per- 
formance. A slim, blond, serious-eyed lady—a veri- 
table lady all the way from the toes of her pink slip- 
pers to the ash-biond curls or her head—she lay back 
and talked of the dance. Although those who know 
her apart from the footlights think of her as a 
serious student and delicate-minded lady, a charming 
wife and beautiful hostess in her little home in 
Regent’s Park, when she appears before the footlights 
she is the greatest dancer who has carried on the 
tradition of TAGLIONI in this generation. 

* The dance,” she said, “ is of course the most diffi- 
cult art to understand and the one in which the people 
are least versed.” During the period of Puritan rule, 
and later of Puritan tradition and prejudice, the dance 
came under the ban, and it is only now having its 
renaissance, 

With GkrENEE representing legitimate ballet, with 
IstipokA Duncan and Mavup ALLAN standing for 
natural lyric dancing as interpretative of great music; 


with Morpktn, PAoLowa, Loupouxowa, and all the 
other great Russian dancers producing the dance 


drama, with Rutu St. Dents reviving the symbolic 
religious dance, and the general revival in colleges, 
schools, and clubs of folk dances, morris-dances, etce., 
we are suddenly aware that the dance has once more 
taken its place among the legitimate arts. Only so 
short a time ago as six years ARTHUR SYMONS in his 
volume on the Seren Arts admits the logical position 
of the Puritan. If human life and human nature are 
in and of their essence sinful, and if the object of 
human life is solely to prepare us for a disembodied 
life in another world, the Puritan is right. Dancing 
is wicked if nature is wicked. And as doubtless God 
created nature, can we believe that He made it as a 
mere stumbling-block and trial? Or does it lie with 
us to raise human instinet, physical life—nature, in a 
word—to the plane of the soul’s highest conceptions? 

“The dance,” Artutr Symons writes, “is doubly 
nature; and if nature, as we are told, is sinful, it is 
doubly sinful.” 

There are not many of us who follow closely 
the fluctuations of thought to realize how 
recently a new current has invaded the great ocean 
of human opinion and to note how the asceticism of 
the medieval ehurch is being mitigated by modern 
thought. The sacredness of human life, of the in- 
stinets, of the life of the five senses which are our 
present means of communication with the world in 
which we live. is being vindicated. The arts are all 
reviving from the blow which Puritanism gave them, 
and innocent and holy joy in life is gaining ground 
all the time, and with this joy in life as it is comes 
a renewal of health and vigor. We no longer despise 
the clay of which we are made, but rather do we say 
in the spirit of the Psalmist: “TI will praise Thee; 
for I am fearfully and wonderfully made; marvelous 
are Thy works; and that my soul knoweth right well.” 

We see with Brown1ne that the soul, having taken 
the body as its instrument of growth and progression, 
can no more afford to despise it than a violinist can 
afford to despise his violin, or the painter his eyes 
and his canvas. We know that dancing is the most 
primitive of the arts. Dancing is mere physical 
motion controlled by the mind’s idea of beauty. 

Man finds himself in a world of repetitive rhythm; 
a world where the wind itself as it sings through the 
lyre of trees and plays on the organ of the ocean, the 
soft soprano flute of the reeds, or the woodwind tribe 
of the wheat-fields and tall grasses, is rhythmic. Sound 
rises and falls, clashing at intervals, with accents 
here and there, and the mind of man_ recognizes 
rhythm in this changing repetition. Not from howling 
and singing winds alone, nor yet from the unbroken 
song of seas and moving waters does man draw his 
sense of rhythmic motion, but from the very swirling 
of the stars above our heads. Everywhere the alterna- 
tions of rhythm greet us. In the chase of the seasons, 
the turning of dark and light, the twisting of the 
globe, the dance of the spheres, man saw motion and 
realized repetitive rhythm. Can we not fancy our first 
parents, as they became vaguely conscious of this, sud- 
denly spreading out their arms to indicate space and 
slowly twirling in the world where the skies were 
shifting in cireles above them, bowing with wind- 
swept trees and undulating with the ripple of waters? 

Many of the earliest known dances are thus recogni- 
tions by man of the rectitude and fitness of his set- 
ting; his acceptance, nay, his joy in the whirling 
scenes about him. Many of the earliest dances known 
symbolize the twirling of the spheres. There is a 
lovely Fijian dance called the “ Wave Meke,” in which 
a chorus of girls standing in rows imitate the roll 
and crash of the sea’s billows. Throwing their arms 
high above their heads, they bend slowly over and 
sweep the ground with their hands, waving the fingers 
to illustrate the motion of the tinier wavelets con- 
tained in the greater motion of the billows. Then 
slowly they sway from side to side, as the whole 
body of the ocean sways from south to north. A 
part of the dance illustrates the sudden clash of the 
sea upon rocky coasts, and all the hands are clapped at 
once and the girls sway back and sink to the ground 
with a low murmur to express the sea’s slow with- 
drawal. Astronomical dances prevailed in early 
Egypt, and from there found their way into Greece, 
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where doubtless the Bacchic revels and the dances of 
Dionysus were developments of the Egyptian dances 
to Ra. 

The Hebrew dances were all interwoven with the 
worship of the people, and God was no oftener praised 
by voice than by the dance. 

“ Praise Him with the timbrel and dance.” 

“ Let them praise His name in the dance.” 

“Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, both 
young men and old together, for I will turn their 
mourning into rejoicing.” 

“Tf the daughters of Shiloh come out to dance in 
the dances, then come ye out of the vineyards and 
catch you every man his wife.” 

It is said of the righteous in Job that “They send 
forth their little ones like a flock and their children 
dance.” 

The preacher assures us that there is “a time to 
mourn and a time to dance.” 

It was Miriam the prophetess who took a timbrel in 
her hands and “all the women went out after her 
with timbrels and dances.” 

Dancing has gone out of the churches and is de- 
barred its part in worship to-day, except in Seville, 
where the dance of Seixes is still performed once a 
year in the chancel. At Eleusis, on St. George’s Day, 
a dance is still executed which has religious signifi- 
cance, and DipERon says that he saw a marriage in 
Athens at which the priest danced with the bridal 
pair. In the time of SavonaroLa it was still cus- 
tomary for the monks to dance at religious cere- 
monies in the courtyard of San Marco. Is it not a 
pretty thought, that of the grave-faced SAVONAROLA, 
Fra ANGELICO, and Lippo Lippr taking their measured 
steps to music in that gray, grave spot? 

The dance has passed through many developments 
from the primitive dance to the religious; from the 
medieval festival ‘dances to the folk dances of the 
people; from the court dances of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when kings and queens and princely dignitaries 
of the church took part in minuets, pavanes, baladins, 
and the “Roi Soleil,” to the conventional ballet and 
the lovely esthetic and interpretative dancing of to- 
day. 

But at last dancing is coming to its own again as 
one of the great arts, as ennobling in its effects as 
painting, architecture, drama, music, or sculpture. 
Indeed, it is seulpture in motion, and any one who has 
seen Matp ALLAN, that most exquisite of natural 
dancers, or who has read her book on My Life and My 
Dancing, will realize how much of music, sculpture, 
and painting can be conveyed through the dance. It 
is a joy never to be lost to have seen her slip in be- 
tween the long folds of dark-green hangings, after the 
first few bars of Grieq@’s “ Morgen,” in her short 
white tunic, with the loose belt below the waist and a 
shepherd’s pipe at her lips. It is all the morning of 
the world come before one’s senses as she moves, skip- 
ping gently at first, against the green background 
which suggests a forest better than any pasteboard 
scene could. 

Would he and I were far away, 
Keeping flocks on Himalay— 


are thé words that come involuntarily to the mind. 
It is as if one might see the procession of damsels on 
a Greek frieze set in motion or the figures on the 
Greek vases come to life and move to exquisite music. 
“'To disperse rhythm harmoniously to the tips of 
fingers and toes,” she says in her endeavor. 

A return to health and nature and the joy of living 
is indicated by this great modern renaissance of the 
dance, and to those who are sensitive at all to sound 
and rhythm and outline the dance is a swifter joy, a 
more exciting esthetic experience than that of any 
of the static arts. 





Correspondence 


CONCEALED WEAPONS 


Farco, N. D., October 27, 1912. 
To the FRditor of Harper's Weekly: ‘ 

S1r,—-lf the American people were as careful about 
the preservation of life as they are about the con- 
servation of money, fewer dastardly acts like the at- 
tempt to assassinate Colonel Roosevelt would take 
place in this country. If unlawfully carried firearms 
were hunted down as persistently as counterfeit money 
is, and their makers and venders were punished as the 
makers and spenders of unlawful money are, it would 
not be so easy for assassins, criminals, and murderous 
maniacs to get hold of implements with which to do 
their deadly work. 

The enforcement of the laws against carrying con- 
cealed weapons to-day is a farce in every city and 
State in the Union; its effect is merely to keep the 
law-abiding person from carrying a weapon, leaving 
him at the mercy of every thug and assassin that 
nleases to get possession of a pistol and stick it into 
his breast coat-pocket or cover the grip of it with his 
coat-tail. Far safer and better would it be for orderly 
persons if they were allowed by the law and the fashion 
to carry weapons openly with which to defend their 
lives. But this should not be necessary; a man’s life 
should be made measurably safe by the government he 
lives under. He should not be expected to guard it 
himself every hour against assassins and maniacs. It 
should not be practicable for such persons to get hold 
of firearms; at least it should be made very hard for 
them to do so. In the Philippine Islands to-day a 


record is kept of every firearm, every cartridge, and 
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every ounce of powder sold. No one can purchase these 
things without written license from the proper official. 
And, as a result, a man’s life is safer in the dark 
alleys or under the glare of the electric light in 
Manila or in any other town of Luzon than it is in 
any like place within the length and breadth of these 
highly enlightened, Christian States of ours. 

The State laws concerning the selling, possessing, 
and carrying of firearms furnish virtually no protec- 
tion to human life; such protection can only be 
furnished by a law of Congress enforced as rigorously 
as the laws against the counterfeiting of money or 
the illicit distilling of whiskey. {t should seem that 
in this twentieth century the lives of men ought to 
be as worthy of a government’s protection as its 
coinage or its whiskey; and yet, apparently, a law for 
the protection of life is impossible of enactment by 
the Congress in view of the second amendment to the 
Constitution: to wit, “ A well-regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed ”—a provision which, in its application to- 
day, is antiquated if not wholly obsolete. 

I am, sir, 
M. F. STEELE. 


VOLUNTEER PRISON LEAGUE 
, New York, N. Y., December 2, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Many ‘at this season are asking themselves the 
question, “ What can I do to make Christmas brighter 
for some one else less fortunate than myself?” May I 
try and answer the question for them by again bring- ’ 
ing to your readers a memory of the need of the wives 
and children of prisoners. 

While the man is behind the bars—a ward of the 
State—those dependent upon him are left in destitu- 
tion. Many have the most. desperate struggle for 
existence, and in some instances they face cold, evic- 
tion, and even starvation. We have come into touch 
with them through our personal work among the 
prisoners within the walls, and now on our books we 
have the names, ages, and sizes of hundreds of little 
children for whom we are trying to brighten the 
Christmas season in the most practical way. This is 
not promiscuous charity. We investigate every case; 
we know personally their especial needs, and in pack- 
ing the boxes which are sent to their homes we give 
them clothing bought to fit each child, shoes, stockings, 
groceries, and toys. We find this is much more lasting 
and practical in its benefits than having a Christmas 
treat or dinner which would only brighten the one day. 

We are in greater need of funds this year than ever 
before. As our work extends we are constantly find- 
ing new families. We shall be very grateful to those 
who can help us with donations of money, clothing, 
dolls, or toys. All gifts should be directed to Mrs. 
Ballington Booth, Volunteer Prison League, 34 West 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York City. 

I am, sir, 
Mavp B. Booru. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


CLATSKANIE, ORE., November 23, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—It is most difficult at times to get another’s 
viewpoint—for instance, St. Francis slept out of doors 
and lived often on roots and herbs, yet his principal 
cause for worry was a remembrance of this luxury 
and prodigality. 

Equally difficult is it for me to see why any one 
should wish te have continued as a national policy 
the Monroe Doctrine. It might have had a use and 
purpose at one time, but at present why it would not 
be better to have any or all of the Central-American 
countries settled up by thrifty Danes, French, English, 
or any other civilized nation, than those now inhabit- 
ing them, is not clear to me. 

The article “What Happened in Nicaragua,” by 
Dudley Harmon, in the WEEKLY of November 16, 1912, 
as well also the history of these countries for the past 
generation, is not a creditable commentary on the wis- 
dom of helping to perpetuate any such people and 
measures. 

Herbert Spencer tells us that if any plan were 
evolved to save people from their folly, the world 
would soon be filled with fools. 

Established as we are on this continent, and with 
just laws and a homogeneous people of intelligence and 
integrity, we have nothing to fear from any nation, 
and without these national and individual attributes 
we are doomed to walk the plank regardless of other 
nations. 

It seems that a malignant hatred is about all we 
have received, and no apparent good done them for 
the lives and money spent. 

I am, sir, 
ER PEDDICORD. 


WANTS A CHANGE. NO WONDER 


BEEDENBOSTEL, CELLE, GERMANY, October 28, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—When you have found time for the perusal of 
this letter, the election will have passed into history 
and be a thing of the past. Let us, then, consider it as 
such and serve it exactly as we should any other 
important event—treat it as we did, for instance, Miss 
Roosevelt’s marriage—say nothing more about it. 

I firmly believe that there are hundreds of sub- 
scribers who, like myself, would gladly weleome almost 
anything else than politics to read. The last few 
numbers of the WEEKLY have been filled with politics 
to the exclusion of everything else; and I can’t believe 
that the whole world is standing at attention like so 
many soldiers awaiting the orders of the President- 
elect. No, sir; the world still keeps a-movin’ and 
we war! to know how she’s a-goin’, goll darn her! 


T am, sir, 
O. M. Rorr. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


BY WILLIAM . BARNES, JR. 


Chairman of the New York State Republican Committee 
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ORE delegates to the Republican _na- 
“ tional convention which met in June 
\) last had before them one supreme 
duty, and that was to preserve the 
5 eeere organism known as_ the 
Republican party ” as a safeguard 
ayy of the individual liberty of every 
32 citizen of the United States. 
What is “ individual liberty?” 

It is the right of each human being to be pro- 
tected from the community in every act of his which 
does not trespass upon the individual rights of an- 
other. 

What does this mean in the concrete? 

When the representatives of the colonies met on 
the fourth day of July, 1776, and promulgated the 
Declaration of Independence, they placed in that docu- 
ment these words: “That all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Upon the organization 
of the United States under the Constitution, when the 
States were finally brought to a realization of the 
necessity for union, immediately there were adopted 
ten amendments to the Constitution, guaranteeing to 
each individual the inalienable rights which were 
enumerated in the Declaration, and, later, the Four- 
teenth Amendment was passed, as a result of the War 
of the Rebellion, prohibiting any State from abridg- 
ing the privileges or immunities of the citizens of the 
United States and also prohibiting any State from 
depriving any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. 

These amendments, an integral part of the Con- 
stitution, guarantee to the individual liberty, under 
which American citizens have lived in confidence 
enjoyed by the people of few nations on earth. 

In the United States of America if a person secures 
satisfaction for his soul in the worship of his idea 
of God which gives him resistance, power, and peace, 
he cannot be subject to religious persecution by other 
men who happen to be the majority of the community 
and who do not like his conception of the Deity. 

In the United States of America if a person falls 
under the ill will of the community for his teach- 
ings, for some alleged criminal offense that he may 
commit, for what he may write in the press, the com- 
munity has no power to touch his life or his liberty. 
He can teach as he will under the guarantee of free 
speech; his criminal offense, if any, must be tried out 
before a jury of his peers and not through public 
clamor; what he writes can only be legally attacked 
if libelous. In short, the community is not the 
judge. 

In the United States of America a tribunal has 
been established known as the “court” to pass upon 
legislation which transcends individual liberty, and 
that court may be invoked by any one when the 
community attempts to violate the principle for which 
the War of the Revolution was fought and which was 
embodied in the Constitution by the amendments 
above referred to. 

Life is continuous; minds of people change; what 
seems good to-day may seem bad to-morrow, but under 
our form of government—a government of guarantees 
made by the people when they relinquished their right 
to rule as they pleased—no individual can be harmed 
because he has a steadfast mind. 

On the twenty-first day of February, 1912, Mr. 
Roosevelt, speaking to the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention, advocated a practical abolition of this guar- 
antee when he announced that he favored the recall 
of judicial decisions on constitutional questions, which 
means in substance that if the legislative body vio- 
lated the Constitution in the protection of individual 
liberty, and the citizen so wronged applied to the 





court for redress and got it, that then the people who 
had chosen the Legislature could nullify the action 
of the court and the man could be punished in ac- 
cordance with the statute for the exercise of that 
liberty which he believed. was his most cherished 
possession. It may well be asked, But why did Mr. 
Roosevelt, an astute and experienced politician, ad- 
vocate what would apparently be so unpopular ‘a 
change? His mind was not directed against the 
freedom of worship, freedom of the press, freedom 
of life or liberty, but it was distinctly directed 
against the human right to own property, which is 
just as much an individual right as the right to life 
and liberty, and is so set forth in the Constitution. 
It is not for one man to question the mind or motives 
of another, but it was perfectly clear to those dele- 
gates who assembled at the Chicago convention and 
recorded their votes against Mr. Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion that his advocacy of this revolutionary doctrine 
was demagogic and was undertaken by him in order 
that antagonism to the ownership of property might 
be capitalized into a political asset. Both he and 
Mr. Bryan have frequently made use of the expression 
“property rights,” when every one should know that 
there is no such thing as property rights, but only 
the human right to own property. 

The contention at Chicago, therefore, was not be- 
tween Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, as many short- 
thinking men believe, but was a contest whether the 
Republican party intended in the future to be an ex- 
ponent of the individual liberty of every citizen or 
whether it would accept the doctrine that Mr. Roose- 
velt propounded at Columbus, that a majority of the 
people might do whatever they pleased with the 
minority of the people. 

A democracy without such constitutional limita- 
tions as exist in America could not long endure be- 
cause of the aggressions that would be made, and the 
early establishment of a despot would ensue. 

When Mr. Roosevelt discovered that a majority of 
the Chicago convention had set its face with resolu- 
tion against his ambition, it is not strange that in 
order to create a new host of followers it was neces- 
sary to attempt to blacken the reputation of every 
man who opposed him and to ery “ Robber! Thief!” 
in order to gain the support which comes to a martyr. 

Accustomed to give orders to State conventions in 
New York and compel them to do his bidding, he 
could not comprehend how it was possible that there 
were men patriotic enough in the Chicago convention, 
knowing that he would organize a new party and 
defeat the Republican ticket, to withstand him and 
the onslaught of, his followers, but he thought that 
he was dealing with cowards and not with men. 
Delegates in that convention who loyally stood by 
President. Taft did not reckon from the beginning 
whether they faced defeat or not. They did know that 
if defeat came it would be an honorable one. They 
knew that the preservation of the liberty of pa 
citizen in the nation was in their hands. They never 
wavered, although conscious of the fact that in the 
few months before election it would probably be im- 
possible to make a sufficient number of voters compre- 
hend the fundamental dangers to which they were 
exposed, but they had the supreme confidence that 
their action would mark an epoch in the history of 
America because they had defeated at the outset the 
first assault ever made in America upon the constitu- 
tional protection of individual liberty. It was not 
important that in many Northern States preferential 
Presidential votes had been given for Mr. Roosevelt 
as against Mr. Taft due to a variety of reasons, prin- 
cipaliy among which was hero worship, because the 
electors had no comprehension of the violence to each 
one of them which Mr. Roosevelt’s propaganda em- 
braced. It was the duty of that convention to set 


the Republican party right on the greatest of public 
questions which has ever come before the American 
people, greater even than that of secession. When 
the platform of that party was adopted, making clear 
the Republican position on this question, there were 
given for it 666 votes, a majority of 254 over the 
remainder who either voted against the platform or 
refrained from voting. If the 74 delegates whose 
seats in the convention Mr. Roosevelt unjustly de- 
clared to be fraudulently obtained had not voted, 
the majority for the platform would still have 
been 180. 

Through the campaign just elosed Mr. Roosevelt 
and his followers have not hesitated to denounce as 
bosses, whatever that word may mean, the leaders 
of men who refused to bend the knee to his revolution- 
ary doctrine and his ambition, believing he could 
destroy their political usefulness, and that, with that 
gone, their followers would become an easy prey. Has 
it not occurred to every thinking man in America 
that the men whom Mr. Roosevelt violently denounced 
had been his former political friends and associates 
and could have remained so had they so desired, and 
that each and every one of them became a bad boss 
only when he refused to follow anywhere Mr. Roose- 
velt led? Take in this State: When did Elihu Root, 
who saved Mr. Roosevelt at the Saratoga convention 
when he was a candidate for Governor and the ques- 
tion of his residence was raised, who was his Seere- 
tary of War and Secretary of State, and was declared 
by Mr. Roosevelt to be the “ablest man he ever knew 
in publie life”; when did Herbert Parsons, who en- 
gineered two State conventions as President Roose- 
velt’s agent; when did Nicholas Murray Butler, for 
many years one of Mr. Roosevelt’s closest advisers; 
when did James W. Wadsworth, Jr., who was made 
Speaker of the Assembly after but one year of service, 
at Mr. Roosevelt’s behest, become an object of his 
antagonism, except when these men refused to follow 
him into the wilderness of revolution and become 
agents for the advancement of his personal ambition 
to a third and nobody knows how many more terms 
in the Presidency. ‘Their individual honor was at 
stake at Chicago; they could not follow Mr. Roose- 
velt in his abuse of the public thought without a 
violation of their entire mind and the whole history 
of American experience. Had these men from New 
York supported Mr. Roosevelt at Chicago, he doubt- 
less would have been nominated and might have been 
elected, but what would those men say to themselves 
had they done so? Political opportunity has frequent- 
ly been lost to men because of refusal to bow to a 
demagogie proposal, but no man who ever has so 
bowed has ever lived again in his own estimation, 
which is infinitely more important than any other 
consideration in life. 

It is natural that because for 127 years the right 
of individual liberty had not been assailed in America 
that this new assault upon it is not thoroughly 
realized. Thousands believe in it and thousands act 
as if they thought it ought to be abolished. They 
show it in conversation; they show it in their con- 
duct; they show it in abuse of others; they show it 
in quick and ill-considered condemnation without in- 
formation. Had Bruce Ismay been an American 
citizen and no guarantee of individual rights existed 
in America, the Legislature of the State of New York 
in the condition of the public mind last April might 
have ordered his execution, and it would have taken 
place. 

A stupendous task confronts the members of the 
Republican party—not only to hold their own minds 
true to the pole of right thinking, but to contend 
against the opposing forces of fallacy and cant and 
project the truth into the minds of others whe have 
ceased to think and must be taught. 





























A FISH THAT SPINS COCOONS 


THIS LUNG FISH, FROM WEST AFRICA, NOW IN THE NEW YORK MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, WAS IMPORTED ALIVE IN THE LUMP OF CLAY SHOWN IN THE 
SMALLER ILLUSTRATION, WHEN THE RIVER DRIES UP, THE LUNG FISH SPINS A COCOON AND MAKES A HOME FOR HIMSELF IN THE EARTH UNTIL THE ADVENT 


OF THE RAINY SEASON 
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THE MANUFACTURER AND THE STATE 


A Phase of the Problem which Confronts the Democratic Party 


(From the Chicago “ Tribune”) 

OLONEL GEORGE HARVEY, edit- 
or of HARPER’s WEEKLY, in an ad- 
& dress delivered last evening at the 
Hotel La Salle, served notice on the 
manufacturers of the Middle West 
that they must prepare themselves 
to submit to important economic re- 
forms during the coming Democratic 
administration or become objects of 
suspicion by the public of the whole country. 

The occasion was the fifteenth annual banquet of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, at which the 
newly; elected president. Charles Piez, presided. More 
than two hundred men, representing millions of dol- 
lars of investments in this State, listened to the speech 
and applauded. it. 

Colonel Harvey began by repeating an excerpt from 
an address which Senator Root delivered a short time 
ago in New York. In that speechtthe Senator declared 
there are thousands of people in the United States 
who are firmly convinced the New York Chamber of 
Commerce is a den of thieves and that the manu- 
facturers of the country are no better than a set of 
confidence men. 

Whether or not this belief was unfounded, said the 
editor of Harprr’s, made no difference. The point 
was that the business interests of the country owed 
it to themselves to clear themselves of suspicion. 

He then went on to declare that the impression 
that the American people had gained of its moneyed 
interests was gained through the false leadership 
which the moneyed interests had maintained at Wash- 
ington. This leadership, he asserted, in its manage- 
ment of the Payne-Aldrich tariff schedules had been 
guilty not only of extortion, but of stupid? extortion. 
In the face of the fact that President Taft had de- 
clared the woolen schedules indefensible, it had gone 
blundering ahead and imposed 100 per cent. duties 
when 30 or 40 per cent. duties would have served every 
legitimate interest of the manufacturers. 

There is no disposition on the part of the incoming 
administration, said the editor, to hurt business, but 
it is pledged to certain specific reforms and upon the 
performance of its pledges depends its right to exist. 

Colonel Harvey’s address in part was as follows: 

“Two weeks ago I heard Senator Elihu Root utter 
these words to the Chamber of Commerce of the city 
of New York: 

“*There are hundreds of thousands of people out- 
side the great industrial communities who think you 
are a den of thieves. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who think that the manufacturers of 
the country are no better than a set of confidence 
men.’ 

“Such a statement from such a source is more than 
significant; it is startling. It may be an exaggeration 
or it may be an underestimate. It is possible that 
the Senator should have said millions instead of hun- 
dreds of thousands. Whatever may be our judgment 
in that regard, it is idle to deny that the statement 
contains at least an element of fact. Let us assume 
for a moment that the popular belief thus stated with 
the utmost seriousness by the distinguished Senator 
from New York is without substantial foundation. 
let us presuppose, as I for one, at least, do sincerely 
hold faith, that the great body of manufacturers of 
this country are not contidence men, are not tricksters, 
are not destitute of the attributes of either honor or 
patriotism. What, then, has given rise to this false, 
unjust, and extremely harmful impression? To my 
mind, the answer is both simple and plain. You 
American manufacturers have, unwittingly, no doubt, 
but tacitly, surely, permitted yourselves to suffer in 
public esteem from tlagrant misrepresentation. I do 
not mean by that wrongful interpretation of acts and 
motives by outsiders. 1 mean direct misrepresentation 
by men who have appeared before the American people 
as your spokesmen without protest or repudiation from 
you 

“Tt is a fact, undoubtedly, that your integrity and 
your patriotism have been impugned by political and 
demagogie self-seekers. It is equally true that natural 
envy and cupidity constitute some of the roots of 
unfounded aspersions; but, gentlemen, T want to say 
to you this, that T could name the heads of two of our 
greatest industries whose manifested greed and ar- 
rogance have done more to engender a resentful spirit 
in the minds of the people than all of the ignorance 
and the demagogy of which complaint is made com- 
bined. 

“What was the shining mark, the easy mark, for 
tariff-reformers in the Congressional elections of 1910 
which foreran the recent Democratic victory? TI do 
not need to tell vou because vou have reason to know 
better than T. It was the famous—or should T say 
infamous—Schedule “Ky and close upon the heels of 
Schedule ‘K’ was Schedule ‘I.’ 

“Tt still continues to be possible to deceive all of 
the people a part of the time and a part of the people 
all of the time, but when the President of the United 
States, who signed the bill, pronounced the new duties 
on woolen manufactures indefensible, the time for 
effective fooling ceased abruptly. There was some- 
thing that the people could not only understand, but 
could take hold of. They knew what they had to 
pay for what they had to wear. They also thought 
they knew how much less they ought to be compelled 
to pay, and they charged up the difference to pro- 
tection and the Republican party. 

“Now, gentlemen, this extortion, because it is ex- 
tortion, nothing else, from the poor was_ neither 
wanted nor sanctioned by the great body of real 
owners of woolen and cotton mills. It was deprecated, 
as T happen to know, by the wiser and more far- 
seeing directors of those great corporations. But it 
was tolerated. The Woods and the Whitmans pre- 
vailed, and it was their blind, stupid insistence upon 
100 per cent. duties when 30 or 40 per cent. was fully 
adequate to the safeguarding of both wages and 





profits, that brought down upon the party of pro- 
tection the wrath of the people. 

“The real owners, the shareholders, of whom there 
are thousands in New England, were wronged by false 
leadership, and so were you and all other manufac- 
turers engaged in honorable and legitimate occu- 
pation. 

“When a great mass of people can put their hands 
upon one concrete and vital injustice they cease to 
draw fine distinctions. That is why the reputation 
of all you American manufacturers has suffered and 
your standing in the court of public opinion has been 
impaired. What, then, is to be done? But one 
answer is possible. False leadership, selfish leader- 
ship, arrogant leadership must be repudiated. A fresh 
perspective, a new and sounder basis, must be sub- 
stituted for that which is artificial and untenable. 
The pubic must be accepted as a partner, not regarded 
as prey. Recognition must be accorded the funda- 
mental truth that the manufacturer, in common with 
the banker, the professional man, and the laborer, is 
a co-worker, not a master. The corporation is a mere 
creature of the State and the State is a mere creature 
of the people. Each possesses inalienable rights in 
equity and under the law, but clearly the corporation, 
least of all, should attempt usurpation through in- 
trigue and illicit combination. 

“There is no malice in the American people, but 
when you come to them demanding fair play you must 
come with clean hands. There is no disposition or 
justification for the incoming political party to cripple 
a single industry in this land. The only apprehension 
of danger from readjustment of tariff duties is that 
which lies, not in intent, but ein possible ignorance. 
Here, then, is the opportunity and the obligation of the 
really capable and far-sighted manufacturer to recog- 
nize that his is a dual capacity and that first of all 
and above all he is an American citizen. 

“Revision downward is decreed. It must become 
an accomplished fact or the Democratic party will 
be swept, as it. should be swept, off the face of the 
map. Obviously nobody knows so well wherein duties 
may be lowered without injuring industry as he who 
makes the goods. This is a time for cordial, business- 
like co-operation in the performance of public duty, 
not ‘of mulish fighting in pursuance of an ugly policy 
which ought never to have been tolerated and which 
must be repudiated if you are to expect the fair treat- 
ment which should be accorded to you as honorable 
men. There will be no difficulty in revising the tariff 
downward in such a way as to make for stability and 
to the immediate satisfaction and ultimate advan- 
tage of all, if those best acquainted with the details 
will put their information voluntarily, openly, and 
without reservation at the disposal of an administra- 
tion which will be at least rightfully ambitious and 
sufficiently intelligent to prefer success to failure. 

“But you may well say: Grant that Senator Root 
has depicted the existing condition accurately. Ad- 
mit that the causes which have given rise to it lie 
in the misrepresentation cited. What is the remedy? 
Where is it to be found? How applied? To my mind, 
the way is open and plain. 

“ But yesterday I read in a leading public journal 
of Boston a solemn adjuration to the manufacturers 
of New England. It was a despairing wail based upon 
a declaration by Mr. Underwood, to the effect that 
the special tariff measures recently passed by Congress 
and vetoed by the President indicate the lines of legis- 
lation soon to be enacted. Not that those bills were 
to be repassed in their original form. Not at all. 
He did not say that. Nobody who knows him would 
question for one moment either the open-mindedness 
or the fair-mindedness of the present chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. It was no part of his 
intention, in outlining a programme, to espouse de- 
tails. None would be quicker than he to admit that 
those bills, or, for that matter, any tariff measures, 
are susceptible of improvement. But this mere decla- 
ration of purpose evoked the usual misinterpretation. 
Voicing, I have no doubt, the sentiment of the official 
heads of the great textile industries, this public jour- 
nal called upon the manufacturers of New England to 
ignore the House of Representatives entirely and to 
concentrate all of their energies and place their whole 
reliance upon the Senate of the United States. 

“Experience, it was stated, dictated this policy. 
Now, I grant that the method has served in the past, 
but I assert without fear of contradiction that in 
that very fact may be found the germs of hostility to 
all manufacturers discerned by Senator Root. It is 
a benighted policy, gentlemen, a fateful policy. If 
it be generally adopted in the present state of public 
knowledge of the past, and of public feeling of the 
present, bitter indeed will be the experience which 
will ensue. 

“Disregarding the obligations of citizenship, can 
such a course of action be justified to-day from the 
standpoint of business and of common sense? Is it 
wise, is it prudent, to invite antagonism when co- 
operation can be had for the asking? I appeal to 
you as men in closer touch with the trend of public 
opinion and public determination to forsake the tortu- 
ous path marked by such leadership and take the 
broad road of common cause for the common good. 

“Why not, indeed, forestall the need of opposing 
unfair reductions in tariff duties by proposing reduc- 
tions which shall be equally real, but destitute of in- 
jurious effects to legitimate industry? If publie con- 
fidence is to be regained, it can be won only by vol- 
untary and broadly considered action. Therein, gentle- 
men, lies the opportunity, the splendid opportunity, of 
an association of self-respecting American men engaged 
in honorable pursuits such as I believe this associa- 
tion to be. 

There is one other consideration bearing upon the 
relations of the manufacturer to the State to which 
I wish to make brief allusion. Last year one thou- 
sand millions of dollars were received by American 
manufacturers for goods exported, Some portion of 
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the advantages thus derived is attributable to the 
enhanced efficiency of our consular and diplomatic 
service; and yet we find to-day, in utterances from 
various sources, manifestations of disapproval of what 
has come to be known as our ‘dollar diplomacy.’ 
Now I, for one, am free to admit that I am not proud 
of that term as applied to an American policy. In 
point of fact, I find it hateful, in so far as it implies 
sordid motives in the shaping of our relationship 
with other peoples. But I cannot and do not believe 
that any part of the dissatisfaction to which I refer 
is due to efforts on the part of our government to 
cbtain for our products the markets of the world. 
It is directly traceable to apprehension that, in recent 
years, our government has drifted into the European 
way of interfering with the political affairs of our 
neighbors for purposes of gain. I do not charge that 
this is so, but I do insist that if it is not so the 
fact has not been made sufficiently clear. 

“T take full cognizance of the statement that this 
nation must do as other nations do if it would main- 
tain its own, but I deny its validity as an argument. 
The foreign policy of these United States has been 
unique from the beginning. It has differed sharply 
from that of other nations from the day on which the 
Father of his Country set his face like flint against 
entangling alliances. It has always been our boast 
and our glory that, unlike the monarchies’ of Europe, 
we have never sought to annex the territory of an 
unwilling people. That has been our pledge to the 
inherent right of self-government, no less without than 
within our borders, and we have kept it faithfully. 
It is the most splendid of all our traditions, and it 
must be maintained scrupulously if we would not belie 
our professions. 

“But I say to you, gentlemen, that it cannot be 
preserved if we constitute our navy a collection agency 
or put our State Department at the service of dealers 
in money. There may be and doubtless is good reason 
why the United States should join with European 
powers in an effort to restore order in China. There 
may be, and I dare say is, sufficient cause to proffer 
financial aid in the development of the resources of 
the East. But if there is the slightest justification 
or excuse for this government to associate itself with 
other nations in taking by the throat and forcing 
exactions upon a new republic at the very moment 
of its emergence from the barbarism of ages, then I 
say the fact has not yet been demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the American people. 

“The way to make a friend of a people, as of an 
individual, is to extend aid when aid is sought, not 
to take advantage of distressful need. The way to 
open markets is to manifest a helpful spirit, to evince 
consideration, to extend the courtesies of mutual re- 
spect and appreciation, not to lend our prestige and 
heritage to others for the performance of questionable 
acts even though in so doing we, or some of us, profit 
thereby. 

“By all means, let the State meet every obligation 
of partnership with its citizens, whether they be 
producers, manufacturers, or bankers. But let its 
methods be in the future, as they have been in the 
past, consistent and unassailable, in the view of those 
whom we would befriend, not for our advantage, but 
for theirs; not for gain, but generously, nobly, as 
befits this American nation above all others. 

“ After all, gentlemen, the tariff, though an im- 
minent and fitting subject at this time, is not a 
problem. It is no more than a phase—a phase in- 
dicative only of the mistrust depicted by Senator 
Root, whose most significant words to the Chamber of 
Commerce were these: 

“<«There are hundreds of thousands of people out- 
side of the industrial communities who think you are 
a den of thieves.’ 

“This declaration was not made to manufacturers. 
It was addressed to Wealth, not to working capital, 
but to wealth—accumulated and accumulating wealth. 
And there, in that utterance, is the heart of disaf- 
fection and distrust. People have come to believe that 
undue advantages are conferred upon the rich and 
that unjust burdens are placed upon the poor; that 
poverty, not wealth, is taxed; that the requital of 
toil bears inadequate proportion to the usufruct of 
gold. And one reason why they believe this is that 
it is true. It is not necessary for us now to attempt 
to affix the blame, but it is necessary to recognize the 
fact. 

“Such is the problem and such the obligation which 
confront the Democratic party. It is a great and 
onerous undertaking, calling for the utmost of 
sagacity, of courage, of statesmanship, even of tact. 
The party itself is inexperienced. It has yet to prove 
itself capable. But it is a fortuitous circumstance 
that nobody in recent years has considered it worth 
bribing, and that, consequently, it is at least free to 
do its best. Equally propitious, to my mind—and I 
speak, in the words of Patrick Henry, ‘not as a 
partisan, but as an American —is the fact that the 
result of our recent election was the outcome, not of 
emotion, but of reason. The people elected Mr. Wilson 
cut of their heads, not out of their hearts. They have 
testified to their faith in his integrity and his judg- 
ment and have left it to him, through demonstration 
of his fidelity to truth and to them, to win their 
affections. 

“That makes for a satisfying condition, alive with 
noble opportunity and full of generous hope. What- 
ever be our future problems, our future trials, we have 
at least the advantage, indicated by the election as 
our President of a man of Southern birth, of facing 
them resolutely as a truly united Nation—united, not 
in name alone, but in heart and purpose and deter- 
mination to prove the wisdom of God in setting up 
in this new land, as an example for all the world, 
a government founded upon the theory that all men 
are born possessed of equal rights and the principle 
that upon no man shall be conferred exceptional 
privilege,” 
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WAETLOW was in a state of mind bor- 
ex 


dering upon despondency. He was 
face to face with the difficult job 
of writing a Christmas story full 
of the spirit of Peace on Earth and 
*Good Will toward Men, in fulfil- 
ment of his promise to his editorial 
RS chief, and not an idea could be in- 

SS duced to come his way. He turned 
and twisted, and twisted and turned the convolutions 
of his gray matter until they turned pink in sheer 
faded weariness, but all without avail. That hard- 
working subconscious mind of his that had always 
so faithfully served him in the past had apparently 
repudiated all allegiance to him, utterly refusing out 
of its plenteous stores of flotsam and jetsam to cast 
anything even remotely resembling an idea on the 
shores of his consciousness. The fact was that Petlow 
in some way or other had managed of late years, in 
common with many other good folk, to outgrow his 
old-time faith in the Christmas spirit, and a task 
that had once been an easy one to the Believer had 
now become irksome to the Pessimist and the Skeptic. 
Nor was his withdrawal from that ancient faith in 
the gods of the Yule a merely quiescent turning of 
his back upon them—it had taken the form of an 
aggressive antagonism, which was voiced upon all oc- 
casions, appropriate or not. It mattered not to Petlow 
so long as there were ears within hearing distance of 
his excoriating indictments of their shortcomings. 
At the club only that night he had loudly inveighed 
against what he termed “the wicked perpetuation of 
the Santa Claus myth,” in terms so vigorous as 
finally to elicit inquiries from solicitous friends as to 
the state of his digestion. 

“You'd better see a specialist, Pet,” Traymore had 
said, as Petlow’s denunciations of the good old saint 
waxed uncomfortably heated. “The trouble with you 
is a superabundance of cakes and al-, old man,” he 
went on, with a fine simulation of concern. “ A little 
less mayonnaise, and a bit more real sympathy with 
life as we live it, gained from going out-of-doors a lit- 
tle, will help you wonderfully. . You’ve been exercising 
your mental faculties and your gastronomic tastes 
too much to the neglect of your biceps and your 
lungs.” 

Petlow laughed, but it was the acrid laugh of scorn 
rather than one of mirth. 

“That’s the way with you sentimentalists,” he said, 
his lip curling into a cynical sneer. ‘“ You shut your 
eyes to certain facts that everybody else can see, and 
when you are reminded of them you hit the other 
fellow below the belt with invidious remarks about his 
digestive apparatus.” 

“Well, they tell us that the way to a man’s heart 
is through his stomach,” said Traymore, “and if the 
only way to get to yours is vid the below-the-belt line, 
it’s a through ticket for mine.” 

“The fact is,” Petlow went on, warming up to his 
subject, “this old Santa Claus person is one of two 
things—he is either a miserable old fraud or an 
abominable old snob. You can take your choice. It’s 
a mighty poor alternative, I’ll admit, but you can’t 
blink the facts. Why does he do so much for the 
rich and so little for the poor? Why do you find 
him kotowing to the kids along Fifth Avenue, with 
never a look-in on the East Side sweatshops, where 
it is safe to say that behind the grim walls of those 
sodden red tenements there dwell for every city block 
not less than five thousand human souls, cooped up 
in cheerless misery, three thousand of them little chil- 
dren having no place to play but a filthy street or 
a shaky fire-escape? Answer me that, you worshipers 
of Saint Fakir! Why Old Nick himself pays more 
attention to those kids than your beloved Saint Nick 
ever even dreamed of doing.” 

Traymore shook his head sorrowfully. 

“ A sad, sad case of too high living!” he sighed. “TI 
shall petition the house committee of this club to re- 
move pies and rich foods of all kinds from our daily 
bill of fare for the next ten weeks or at least until 
you have had time to recover. You are a bilious old 
croaker, Petlow; but, by Jove! old man, we love you 
too much to see you sacrifice a promising young life 





on the altars of the superfluous 
lobster and the gout-compelling 
pité de foie gras.” 


II 


From such an argument with 
adversaries not calculated to 
soothe the spirit of discontent 
within had Petlow returned to 
his desk, and now as the hour of 
midnight struck he sat there, star- 
ing disconsolately at his inkstand. 
The golden light from his electric 
lamp cast a broad stream of yel- 
low upon his blotter, leaving the rest of the room 
in shadowy darkness, not dissimilar to the gloomy 
spiritual condition of his troubled soul. And con- 
fronted by such a task!—to pour forth for public con- 
sumption what his chief had called “.a rattling Christ- 
mas yarn full of the old-time Yule-tide spirit.” ... 
“ Give the knockers a taste of their own medicine,” the 
editor had said in his letter. ‘“ Whack the modern 
spirit that would relegate good old Santa Claus to the 
junk-heap as hard as you know how. It is high time 
we put a spoke in the wheels of these iconoclasts, and 
you are the man to do it. When your dander is up 
youre a whirlwind—so, have at ’em, Petlow, have 
at ’em.” 

The situation was tragic, and yet Petlow could not 
help laughing as he gazed at the blank sheet of paper 
before him. 

“Might as well ask an empty bottle to pour forth 
sweet waters fresh from the Pierian spring,” he mut- 
tered. 
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And just then a singular thing happened. A 
voice from somewhere spoke softly but unmistak- 
ably. 


“That is because you have let the bottle get empty,” 
it said. “Why not take it to the pump and fill it 
up again?” 

Now it had been a great many years since Petlow 
had enjoyed the sensation of hearing strange voices 
from unseen lips. There had been a time back in the 
early days of his career when this was not only not 
an unusual phenomenon, but a fact of almost daily 
occurrence. In the fresher days of his life he had not 
only held converse with visitors from the spirit 
world, but had established for himself as well quite 
a market as a sort of medium of communication be- 
tween the world of matter and the realms wherein 
the unlaid specters of the mystic vales did mostly 
congregate. One of his critics in those days gone by 
had even gone so far as to call him the “ Realist of 
thé Unreal,” so vividly had he portrayed the life, eus- 
toms, and manners—or lack of them—of the roving 
visitants of midnight that used to haunt his den, 
bringing him material for his pen in such abundance 
as almost to overtax his stenographie powers to “ get 
it all down.” And now, after many years of silence, 
the voices had begun again. 

Petlow swung violently around in his pivot chair, 
and gazed intently over into the shadowy depths 
whence the voice had seemed to come. 

“That’s a good idea,” he rejoined. “TI don’t know 
who you are or where you come from, but you seem 
to be a sensible sort of a presence, and I assume that 
you belong to that same old crowd of vocal dis- 
turbances that used to make this room their head- 
quarters in the old 
days.” 














“Yes, I belong 
to that self-same 
crowd,” the voice re- 
plied, “ and we stand 
ready to help you 
out of a hole to-day, 
in just the same 
friendly spirit as of 
yore, even though 
you have deserted 
us these many years. 
It is a_ peculiarity 
of old friends who 
are really friends 
that they overlook 
such conduct as 
yours, and when it 
comes to pouring 
coals of fire on some- 
bedy’s head they 
know where to find 
the scuttle.” 

“Good work,” 
laughed Petlow. 
“Judging from the 
condition of my 
brain - furnace to- 
night, I guess you 
can count on me for 
a ton—the hotter 
the better, too. 
Where have your 
visitations been 
keeping yourselves 
all these years?” he 
added. 

“We’ve been 
right here, Petlow,” 
returned the voice. 
* Right alongside of 
you all the time, 
using your apart- 
ment as a sort of 
club-house, but you 
haven’t seen us, 
that’s all. You don’t 
even seem to have 
felt us latterly, but 
we haven’t blamed 
you. There’s always 
a period in the life 
of every man when 
his eyes become 
blind, and his ears 
deaf, and his percep- 
tions blunted, to the 
good old things on 
which he once relied. 
It doesn’t mean that 
the good old things 














are no longer there, 





or have ceased to be 


They labored there before a small, fresh evergreen good, but merely 
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that the particular individual who no longer per- 
ceives them has gone blind, deaf, and unimpression- 
able.” 

“TI see,” said Petlow, scratching his chin reflective- 
ly. “In common with the rest of mankind at a 
certain age I have developed into a sort of human 
callosity, ‘eh? 

‘Well—not developed—say lapsed,” said the voice. 
“You have simply reverted to that state of sensi- 
bility in which you passed the centuries before you 
were born.” 

“You couldn’t come out into the light where 1 
could see you better, could you?” said Petlow. » “* When 
somebody comes hurdling in through my keyhole and 
calls me a human callosity to my face, I like to see 
what sort of a physical proposition I am up against.” 

‘That’s your trouble,” said the voice. “ Everything 
with you has to be physical before you can grasp it. 
It used not to be that way with you—you could sense 
a spirit a mile off in the good old times before a 
material age placed matter above everything else.” 

* Nevertheless,” persisted Petlow, “ you ought to be 
willing to manifest yourself. Come on out into the 
light and Jet me look you over—that is, if you can.” 

“T ean, but I won’t,” said the voice. “It’s your 
spiritual eye I want to open—I’ll leave the others to 
your oculist. Fact is, | want you to use your eyes 
for something more unusual than I am. You're up 
a tree, aren’t you.” 

‘My dear fellow,” returned Petlow, flip- 
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beautiful vision before him. ‘“ By George!” he added. 

“T must get to work—it would never do to stay out 
of so perfect—” 

This time it was the spirit’s turn to laugh. 

“Oh, you’re in it, all right,” said the voice. “Turn 

to page sixteen and see.” 

Petlow turned over the pages with feverish rapid- 
ity, and finally, coming to the sixteenth, his amazed 
eyes fell upon the following: 


THE DOUBTER’S CHRISTMAS 
BY THEODORE PETLOW 


‘Well, I'll be jiggered!” said Petlow, and then lean- 
ing back in his chair he read: 


lll 


“Now it came to pass in the reign of Knok, the 
Hammerer, a Doubter dwelt in Mammon’s Land, whose 
soul was filled with bitter scorn, the which he voiced 
in maledictions great against the Spirit of the Yule, 
for to his blinded eye, and ear grown deaf, the sea- 
son spelled but sordid things. 

“A lonely man was he, and none there w..s to watch 
with care his goings forth or comings .back, for Youth 
and all its simple Faiths had passed beyond his ken, 
and all his ways were ways of worldliness, and all 
his thoughts were centered on himself. 


window-pane the Doubter, thither lead by what he 
knew not, perceived a form within a dim-lit room— 
the figure of a man, his shoulders bent with years 
of toil, and worn and weary face, and by his side a 
woman sat, her beauty faded, yet speaking love and 
graciousness in every line; and they twain labored 
there before a small, fresh evergreen whereon were 
spangles bright, and gleaming tinsel strands that 
flashed like snowy drifts, aud lanterns small with tiny 
lights within, and shining forms of many a fish and 
funny beast did dangle there aquiver with the motion 
of the tree. 

“And all was quiet in that dim-lit room, and those 
therein on tiptoe moved, and now and then the 
woman with a smile would place her finger tip upon 
her lip to bid the man move softlier, the while, their 
eyes aglow with love, they placed small toys of simple 
childish sort beneath the spreading tree. 

“A heavy mist came o’er the Doubter’s eyes, then 
parted in a rift, through which again he looked, and 
as he glanced within a second time he saw an old- 
time hearth, a broad white mantel standing o’er, and 
from its shelf a well-darned stocking hung, whose 
curves and toe and heel were bulging with the stores 
of sweets and objects small that hid within. 

“A strange emotion welled up in the Doubter’s 
heart, and tears bedimmed his eyes, the which he 
roughly brushed away, then glanced within a third 
time more, and all was still as night itself. 
The slowly closing door began to hide the 





pantly, “1 am up a whole forest. I’m like 


softly moving forms that lately labored 





an elephant suddenly called upon to dance 
the tarantella with a dainty little May 
queen, A lot of the poetry of motion is 
demanded of me, when I am tong on 
the airy grace of a three-legged grand- 
piano.” 

*T see,” said the visitor. “‘ You are asked 
to be merry and joyous, when spiritually 
you have allowed yourself to become a high- 
class funeral.” 

Petlow laughed heartily. 

“T guess you’ve about hit it,” said he. 
“T’ve got to write a Christmas tale of the 
good old-fashioned order, full of the spirit 
of Peace on Earth and Good Will toward 
Santa Claus, when as a matter of fact on 
the St. Nicholas proposition | am the man 
with the ax!” 

“ Oh, well,” laughed the voice, “ 
“You'll do it!” 

“Not in a month of Sundays, 1 won’t!” 
retorted Petlow. “I can’t! It’s all gone 
from me, that good old-fashioned spirit—” 

“ Nevertheless,” interrupted the spirit, 
“vou'll do it.” 

“But how?” cried Petlow. 
had your confidence.” 

“My confidence is nothing but the certi- 
tude born of knowledge.” said the voice. 
* You see, Petlow, I am not exactly a Vision 
—that’s why I don’t let you strain your 
eyes trying to see me. I’m what you might 
call a Prevision—see ?” 

“Tt sounds good,” said Petlow, “ but how 
the fact helps me—” 

“Why,” said the voice, “I am going to 
do for you what has never been done for 
a human being before. I’m going to show 
you this story you are going to write, and 
let you copy it off!” 

Petlow gasped, and then stammered out— 

“ Co-copy—copy—m-my own sus-story?” 
he eried. ‘“ How can I copy a story that 
has never been written? You mean you will 
provide me with the material—” 

“JT mean just what I say,” said the voice. 
“T am going to provide you with the story 
itself. You know, my dear Petlow, that to 
a real Prevision time is nothing. Yesterday 
is no more a certainty than to-morrow. We 
can see what is to be just as well as you 
can see what has been. ‘That’s where we 
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cheer up! 


“JT wish I 








there, and then was shut. 

“A moment only seemed to pass when 
once again the closed door opened wide, and 
on the sill a small child stood—a child with 
sunny hair and gleaming eyes, his face alive 
with wonderment, and on his lips a wist- 
ful smile, half fear, half joy. 

“An instant scant he paused, and then 
he cried exultantly; and speeding to the 
mantel-shelf, the stocking seized, and all its 
treasures rich poured forth upon the floor. 

** And then, behold, the riches of the tree 
itself disclosed themselves —the spangles 
bright, and gleaming tinsel strands that 
flashed like snowy drifts, and lanterns small 
with tiny lights within, and shining forms 
of many a fish and funny beast that dangled 
there aquiver with every motion of the tree. 

“ And all the toys of simple childish sort 
that lay beneath the tree disclosed them- 
selves to his astonished gaze, until the joy- 
ous heart was dumb with all the bliss of 
treasures in such store. 

“ And as he played the figures twain that 
lovingly had labored there appeared, and 
in the doorway smiling stood the while the 
childish voice in merry tones rang out. 

“*He’s not forgotten anything!’ he 
trebled shrill, his face lit up with happi- 
ness. ‘Dear Santa Claus!’ 

“ And lo, the Doubter started with a sud- 

den cry. 
“* Why, that—why, that was I!’ he cried. 
‘The room, the tree, the hearth, and mantel- 
shelf, my well-loved father standing near, 
and by his side my mother, too!’ 

“And lo, the Doubter wept alone! 
“*Was that untruth?” the Spirit gently 
asked. ‘Were all that faith and loving 
care but vain, vain things?’ 

“*T had forgot!’ the Doubter answered 
him. The many years had blinded me unto 
that simple faith so justified by love, and 

et—’ 
ae Speak on,’ the Spirit said. ‘ And yet?’ 

“<*Twas naught but motherhood and 
fatherhood!’ the Doubter said. 

“* Which yet survive,’ the Spirit softly 
whispered. 

“* But not for me,’ the Doubter in deep 
anguish cried, ‘ who’ve lived for Self alone 
—I have no child.’ 

“*Yet are there children still for them 








are different from mere Visions—anybody 











with an ordinarily open eye can see the 
present and visualize the past, but your 
true Prevision sees not only what has been 
and is, but what is to be as well.” 

Petlow sprang to his feet, his face lit up 
with the first real enthusiasm it had known for years. 

“By Jove! old man,” he cried,-excitedly, “do come 
out into the light and let me see you. Vd—l'd like 
mightily to make a deal with you. If you and | were 
to go into Wall Street as partners—say as Petlow, 
Nix & Co.—we could clean up a million a day. All 
you'd have to do would be to give me next week’s 
quotations on ten active stocks—” 

‘Oh, dear, oh, dear!” groaned the voice from 
the depths of the corner. “I see too well what has 
happened to you—poor Petlow! It is this everlasting 
pursuit of the material things of life that has blinded 
you to things of the spirit and made you deaf to the 
whisperings of the soul. Ah, Petlow—if you could 
only drop that for a little while, and come back to 
the old anchorages in the harbors of unselfishness and 
of peace—” 

“Oh, well, never mind,” said Petlow, abashed, sink- 
ing back again listlessly in his chair. “I guess 
maybe you are right. I have been going it rather 
strong on the flesh-pots latterly.” 

“You have,” said the voice. “And it has sadly 
impaired your perceptions; but it is never too late 
to mend, and as your spiritual oculist let me recom- 
mend that you run your eye over this for a moment.” 

A misty something developed in Petlow’s hand. It 
was as if some fine-spun webby substance had sud- 
denly taken shape therein, and as Petlow glanced 
downward to see what it might be it gradually as- 
sumed a definite form. 

Why—” he gasped, as out of a whirling mass of 
filmy iridescence the seemingly impalpable “substance 
took shape—‘why this is that coming Christmas 
Number—Parley’s Weekly, December 25, 1912—” 

“ Exactly,” came the voice. “ Handsome sheet—eh?” 

“ Perfectly fine,” said Petlow, as he gazed at the 


A bundle of packages was thrown to the marble floor 


“No child had he to fill his home with merriment 
and joy, for from his boyhood days to this no thought 
of sacrifice for love’s sweet sake had swayed his mind 
or heart into those blessed paths whereon man fills 
his highest destiny in deeds of Fatherhood. 

“The Helpmate fair he might have won was not, 
for in his quest of Self he found no room for one 
to share, and all he had he held for use of Self 
alone. 

“And now, a Man of Doubt, he stood and railed 
at them to whom the Yule with all its gifts of Peace, 
Good-will, and Love, did yet appeal. 

“ And most of all he railed at him men called Saint 
Nicholas. 

“His smile and rotund form denied he him. 

“His twinkling eye that spoke of love and tender- 
ness denied he him. 

“ His kindliness of heart and helpful hand likewise 
denied he him. 

“*Q miserable fraud! Insensate snob!’ he cried. 
‘How long, how long, must superstitious man _ pro- 
claim thy sway and fill the world with creeds of rank 
untruth!” 

“And lo, a hand was on his shoulder gently laid 
e’en as he railed; a hand unseen, but kindly in its 
touch, and with it came a softly whispered summons: 

“* Come thou with me!’ 

“ And lo, the Doubter, clamoring still his doubts in 
strident tones, yet passed along obedient to the voice 
imperious in its very gentleness. 

“And to a home they came. 

“ A cottage low, placed on an acre small, with trees 
hard by, and signs of sleeping gardens, and softly o’er 
the scene the winter’s snow was falling. 

“Most unpretentious was the cot, a specter white 
there on that wintry eve, and peeping through the 
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that have the will for fatherhood,’ the 
Spirit answered then. 

‘““And lo, the sun rose o’er the town, and 
ere it reached the fulness of the noon, the 
Doubter was out upon the highway seeking 
them who fatherless were waiting, hoping still with 
childish faith that Santa Claus would come.” 


lV 

It was Christmas eve when Traymore, on leaving 
the club, ran against Petlow coming in with such 
force that a bundle of packages which the latter car- 
ried in his overburdened arms was thrown to the 
marble floor. One of the packages, bursting open with 
the force of the impact, revealed a store of Noah’s 
arks, Teddy bears, highly colored monkeys, and other 
small things well calculated to bring joy to the juve- 
nile breast. 

“Great Scott! Pet,” said Traymore, as the blushing 
Petlow leaned over to gather hic treasures together. 
“ What you been doing—robbing a toy-shop?” 

“No,” laughed Petlow. ‘I’ve got a new job.” 

“ Expressman?” queried Traymore. 

“Not on your life,” retorted Petlow. “ Bigger job 
than that—I’m general manager for this district of 
The Santa Claus Good-Will Company, Unlimited. 
I’ve got a taxi full of this stuff I’m going to deliver 
after dinner. Want to join me?” 

“ What, you?” cried Traymore. “ Working for that 
old snob? The old boy must have paid you a pretty 
big bribe to win you over, Pet.” 

“He did,” said Petlow. “He gave me something I 
wouldn’t part with for anything in the world.” 

“ What’s that?” demanded Traymore. 

“My old-time faith!” said Petlow. 
nothing like it under the canopy.” 

“T thought you were heginning to come around,” 
said Traymore, “when I read that tale of yours in 
the Christmas Parley’s. Where did you get that old 
parable, anyhow, Pet?” 

“Out of the dark,” said Petlow. 


“ There’s 
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As | Go Through 
College 


BY JOHN GRAYE 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR W. BROWN 








PASSED my final examinations 
for college in the spring of 1909. 
That same fall, with the class of 
1913, I entered one of the largest 
universities of the East. The 
democracy of this university has 
been questioned and criticized of 
late more than, perhaps, any other. 
I had prepared for college at a 
smali school, and when I entered none of my school- 
mates went with me. Two Juniors were all that I 
could boast of as friends; consequently I was a very 
lonely Freshman when I first arrived; however, I 
was so busy making arrangements for myself that I 
did not have much time to feel blue. 

I rented a room in a Freshman house and then set 
about furnishing it. A second-hand bed, an antique 
bureau, a fairly new desk, and two chairs were offered 
to me by a student who was leaving and who, in his 
turn, had acquired them from a departing Senior. 1 
bought them from him at a very low price. He had a 
list of the original amounts paid for these articles 
and also the date upon which each one had been 
bought. He took fifty cents off the cost of each piece 
for every year it had been used. That is why the lot 
came cheap, but if I follow this traditional principle, 
by the time I graduate it will cost me something to 
dispose of my furniture. , 

There were about eighteen Freshmen in the house 
where I roomed, and almost all of them came from a 
large preparatory school. I rather expected to be an 
outsider among them, as these schoolmates had been 
friends for two or three years and had rented rooms 
in the same house in order to be together. To my 
surprise, however, I found that the crowd of con- 
genial schoolmates not only met the two or three of 
us who were strangers half-way, but made most 
of the advances. Before a week was up I knew most 
of the men in the house. 

All Freshmen must stay in their rooms after nine 
o'clock unless accompanied by an _ upper-classman. 
The night after I arrived in town, at about nine 
thirty, I was sitting in my room talking with three 
or four of my new acquaintances when an_ upper- 
classman entered carrying two suit-cases. He said 
he had things to sell that we all needed, and, opening 
the bags, he unpacked black caps, black jerseys, and 
corduroy trousers—articles which composed the most 
approved costume for Freshmen. 

We all purchased the little black caps which under- 
graduate law requires each Freshman to wear, and 
those of us who could afford to do so bought jerseys 
and corduroys. This was my first acquaintance with 
any student who was working his way through col- 
lege. I afterward learned that almost a quarter of 
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We kept it up for over two hours, and only stopped then because there was no more noise left in us 


on the run and “horsed,” which is a mild form of 
hazing, by the Sophomores. Three times we met the 
Sophomore class in what are called “rushes.” These 
“rushes ” usually became something more before they 
were brought to an end. Their object is to create 
class spirit, and they not only fulfil this purpose per- 
fectly, but also introduce each man to about ten of 
his classmates. The men you fight next to become 
your friends. “ Horsing” is carried on for the pur- 
pose of reducing the heads of some Freshmen to a 
normal size, but I think that its main advantage is 
in creating a bond between those who are its victims. 
Without this institution men from Oshkosh might not 
meet their classmates so early or so naturally. 

In my Freshman year most of our class roomed in 
private houses along the same street. Each house 
had rooms to rent at practically all prices; conse- 
quently the same roof sheltered the rich student and 
the poor student. Then occupants of the same house 
were thrown together a great deal, especially during 
“ horsing ” season, which, as I have said, came with 
the opening of college. For mutual comfort we soon 
acquired a habit which we did not outgrow—that of 
seeking companions whenever we ventured out. 

“* Misery loves company” is a proverb the truth of 
which every Freshman realizes. When meal-time 
came or the recitation bell rang I remember how I 
would wait at the door of my house until three or 
four others bound in the same direction had collected, 
when we would all sally forth together. 

Every first-year man takes his meals with his 
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We all purchased the little black caps which undergraduate law requires each Freshman to wear 


each class do work of some kind to help pay their 
expenses. 

The next few days proved a good test of the en- 
during quality of clothes, and I must say the corduroy 
combination won out. Every day of the first two 
weeks and a half of the academic year is strenuous 


and wearing on +he Freshman and his clothes. With 


the exception of Sundays, we were continually kept 


classmates in the university dining-halls. The Sopho- 
mores eat in the same building, but apart, and they 
are not permitted to disturb the new students. After 
a morning of novel adventure and interesting classes 
I used to go there, sit at a table with eight other 
Freshmen, none of whom I had ever seen before, ex- 
cept perhaps in the class-rooms, and talk over our 
troubles and grumble over the food like old familiar 
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friends. The little black caps, black jerseys, and 
ecrduroys put us on an equal footing, so that from the 
beginning we were made to feel that we must hang 
together and depend on ourselves. The fact that we 
were all Freshmen and all downtrodden made us feel 
like brothers. All of us looked alike, and no one 
could have told which were rich and which were poor, 
the dress and interests of all being in every way 
similar. We started out on a par and were free to 
live our lives as we saw fit. We were ranked accord- 
ing to what we proved ourselves to be, and every one 
of us stood to make himself or mar himself. Though 
we didn’t realize it at the time, we were to be affected 
by no external influences in the next few years. We 
all started off scratch, and those who deserved to win 
or their own personal merits won fairly. 

Freshmen are not allowed on ’varsity teams, and 
therefore we had teams of our own, in which we took 
much pride, and deservedly so. A man who succeeds 
in getting on his Freshman football, baseball, or 
track team is immediately known by his classmates. 
I, being among the men who were unable to be 
athletes, had open to me other activities such as the 
daily paper, the dramatic association, the musical 
clubs, et cetera. Everything we did was credited *o 
us or charged against us in the minds of our class- 
mates according to its worth. 

Four of the men on our Freshman football team 
were working their way through college. Among 
these was the captain, one of the most respected men 
in our class and at present captain of the varsity 
team. The baseball team had two men who were 
working their way through, and the track team had 
about six. I don’t want to give the impression that 
athletic teams. are exceptional in having students of 
limited means among their members. ‘There are so 
many students of this type in my class that they are 
represented in almost every organization. The dra- 
matic and musical clubs, for instance, have propor- 
tionally as many as the athletic teams. 

By the time February came around and brought 
with it the dreaded examination period I knew a 
large majority of the men in my class, say 250 out of 
350. Of the six courses that I was taking I felt quite 
sure that I could pass French and English with ease, 
Latin and Greek with a little reviewing, and conies 
and algebra with a great deal of hard labor. A 
Senior who had had much experience in undergoing 
examinations advised me to cover the ground in 
Greek and Latin by getting some one to read the 
“trot” while I followed along in the text. Now 
this would have been too expensive a luxury had I 
undertaken it alone, so I decided to get several fellows 
together and make a joint expense of it. One of the 
football players who was putting himself through 
college agreed to do the reading for fifty cents an 
hour. I found four fellows who were willing to pay 
and glad of a chance to review the term’s work with so 
little inconvenience, and these, with two others who 
could not afford to pay, made a class of seven. They 
all assembled in my room, and after about nine hours 
of good, fast, conscientious work we had covered the 
term’s reading in Greek. It cost those of us who 
paid ten cents an hour, or ninety cents for the whole 
review. After three solid hours of reading we used 
to take time out to play ball in order to keep from 
getting stale. The system proved so successful that 
it seemed more like play than work, and when the time 
came to prepare for the Latin we did the same thing. 

Shortly after the examinations were over the class 
elections were held. One of the paying members of 


‘our little group was elected vice-president of the 


class, and the student who had read to us was elected 
secretary. At the same time a dance committee was 
chosen. Here was a chance for the society men and 
aristocracy to take the lead, but they did not. Out of 
the twelve men chosen, three were putting themselves 
through college without any help and one was partly 
paying his way. All the others were men of moderate 
means. The result of this election disclosed another 
surprising fact—only six of the twelve knew how to 
dance. Nevertheless, the members of the committee 
made the dances a success by their conscientious work, 
despite the fact that two of the men never ehjoyed 








the results of their labor because their attendance was 
prevented by a lack of full-dress suits. 

In June of Freshman year the same studious crowd, 
with a few additions, came together, and the secretary 
of the class was employed as formerly to read the 
Greek and Latin translations. We were now Sopho- 
mores, and in order to celebrate this rise in the 
world and our victory over the recent examinations 
we formed a parade in which the entire class took 
part. It was the first time we were allowed to parade 
as a class, and the occasion was such a joyful one that 
we kept it up for over two hours, and only stopped 
then because there was no more noise left in us. The 
ciass above us had become Juniors on the same day 
and were for the first time allowed to wear high hats 
and carry canes. Therefore they made up a regiment 
and marched around bearing these marks of: distine- 
tion. The only class that does not feel like parading 
is the Senior class. The time for them to leave for 
gocd is approaching so rapidly that they are more 
sorry than glad that their last examinations are over. 

At the beginning of Sophomore year I knew very 
nearly all the men in my class and had picked out 
those I liked best. All the men in the class had done 
practically the same thing and each fellow was identi- 
fied with a crowd of twenty-odd men who were con- 
genial. As Sophomores we still ate in the university 
dining-halls together, but any ordinary observer would 
have noticed that every man had some particular 
room in which he ate most frequently with his best 
friends. All the dining-rooms were open to any one 
who eared to enter them, and no matter what room 
you went into you were very sure to be made welcome. 
The tendency was to sit in the same room with the 
same crowd consistently, and this became more marked 
as the year grew older. 

Since we were Freshmen no longer, the activities 
which we now engaged in were ’varsity organizations. 
We began to meet upper-classmen on a more even 
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friends are headed for, and, when successful, spend the 
last two years regretting their action. The clubs take 
in about eighteen men each, and there are so many 
clubs that few men are left out. Of the eighteen men 
who join a club there is sure to be at least one, and 
sometimes two or three, who are putting themselves 
through college. One of my best friends was paying 
his way by managing agencies in town and doing odd 
jobs about the college. When we were elected into a 
club he was given the position of manager, and by 
fulfilling the duties of this office he paid his dues. As 
it was an eating-club all his meals were thus paid for, 
and he could not have made a better arrangement. 
Although the clubs are merely eating-clubs they 
usually have buildings in which are libraries, billiard- 
rooms, bedrooms for guests, and writing-rooms. Here 
some of the men lounge and read and others work, al- 
though the average man does not spend more than 
three hours of his day in his club. The students all 
sleep in dormitories and do most of their work there, 
but some of them spend a few nights at their clubs 
during the examination period because they find that 
they can do better work in the quiet library. 

As I said, there are enough clubs to accommodate 
all the students, but in a class of several hundred 
about twenty per cent. are not members of any upper- 
class club. It seems quite natural that a university 
which draws men from all classes and all localities 
should have this percentage of rather unattractive and 
unsociable men. I don’t mean to imply that twenty 
per cent. of the students are mean and undesirable, 
but that they are either too engrossed in themselves 
or their books, or too uncompanionable, to make their 
company at the breakfast-table a thing to be looked 
forward to with pleasure. This type of man would 
be in the same position wherever he might go in the 
world. If the personality of such a man changes in 
Junior or Senior year enough to convert him into an 
agreeable companion, and he shows himself desirous 
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After about nine hours of good, fast, conscientious work, we had covered the term’s reading 


footing and became more intimately acquainted with 
them. We got to know what the various upper-class 
eating-clubs stood for and what kind of men their 
members were. We noticed that most of the athletes 
were to be found in one club, most of the men with a 
literary turn of mind in another, et cetera. 

In March of our Sophomore year the club elections 
took place. Some of the men in our class who were 
doing a lot and were popular received “ bids” to four 
or five clubs, and as many as half the class had “ bids ” 
to two clubs. In a very sensible way the clubs would 
pick out a crowd of Sophomores who were good 
friends and invite them all to join. Then these men, 
tried and true friends, would join in a body. “Go 
where your friends go” has proved in the average 
case to be the best advice, if not the only good advice, 
for Sophomores. A vast majority follow this sugges- 
tion happily, as there could not be more acceptable 
counsel to an ordinary student. Some few men, how- 
ever, try to get into an older club than the one their 


of receiving and returning friendship, he is usually 
welcomed to membership in a club. 

It is a man’s own fault if he is not taken into a 
club. Some men are elected to membership, but re- 
fuse the offer in the hope of getting something which 
they think is better. Therein they make their mistake. 
They cut loose from their friends and soon find that 
they are left ovi everywhere. Sometimes these men 
who are, for some reason or other, not members, form 
crowds of their own and organize new eating-clubs. 
In my class there are two groups of this kind number- 
ing about fifteen men each, and they are as happy to- 
gether as any of the crowds in the clubs of older in- 
corporation. 

Although the elections take place in Sophomore year 
the new members are not allowed to eat in the clubs 
regularly until Junior year. It was a very joyous 
occasion when we new Juniors entered our clubs and 
graduated from the “ Universal Dining-Halls,” as the 
under-class eating-place is aptly nicknamed. After 


two years of monotonous food the clubs, which the 
student managers ably run, are a treat. 

1 never noticed any snobbishness between the clubs 
or members of clubs and those men who were not so 
fortunate. The doors are always open to any Junior 
or Senior. As there is nothing secret in the clubs, an 
upper-classman is free to enter any building at any 
time and go into any room, except the club-room 
when a business meeting is being held. These meet- 
ings occur not oftener than once or twice a month 
and never last more than an hour. Very rarely have 
I dined at my own club or any other without noticing 
at the table at least one or two men who were not 
members. Non-clubmen are very frequently found 
dining at clubs with friends. A clubmate of mine was 
so popular that he did not average more than one 
meal a day with us, and then he always had one or two 
guests with him. The rest of the time he could be 
found in almost any one of the many clubs or at some 
restaurant with a non-clubman. 

We have a great habit of returning to our university 
before it opens. This is because we are so happy there 
that our vacations often become tiresome. This 
homing tendency is as strong among the non-clubmen 
as it is among the club members. I think this proves 
that the non-clubman is not altogether unhappy, or he 
would not want to return before it was necessary. 
Non-clubmen realize that, for some reason, the fault is 
their own that they are not in any club, but they 
also find that they are not at all scorned or snubbed 
by their more lucky classmates on account of it. I 
know some non-clubmen pretty well and have talked 
to them intimately on many subjects and never yet 
have I heard one of them say that he thought the 
club system was unjust or bred snobbishness. Of 
course, once in a while, a natural-born snob will slip 
into a club somehow and afterward try to appear 
better than his betters who were not equally fortunate; 
but they fully realize that such behavior is the excep- 
tion and only despise the poor misfit the more for it. 

I have attempted to give a true and unprejudiced 
account of the social side of life at my university. 1 
could give the details more fully and tell of my own 
relations with the various institutions, but I am afraid 
of being tiresome. Undergraduate life must have been 
very different and very snobbish and aristocratic in- 
deed in the days when the reformers, who are now 
writing muck-raking articles on the colleges of the 
present day, were undergraduates. They certainly 
seem incapable of understanding the present-day con- 
ditions, and that in itself should show that the condi- 
tions have changed. Old graduates are fond of saying, 
“Things have changed since I was in college,” and it 
is as evident in this case as in every other that they 
speak the truth. The buildings, equipment, and 
courses of instruction have changed for the better, 
and so has the college in this other more important 
respect. I am sure that not five out of every hundred 
students would have any fault to find with the democe- 
racy of undergraduate life in my college. And those 
five you would find to be men of sour, disappointed 
dispositions who had been the greatest snobs Fresh- 
man year. 

Every poor soul has a few friends with whom he 
prefers to pass his time. Forced into the company of 
others, the dispositions of all would gradually become 
soured and vppressed. I think true democracy is not 
so much foreing a man upon others as letting him be- 
come acquainted with all men freely. He can then 
pick the companions he likes best and exchange real 
friendship with them. A college is nothing but a 
small world. somewhat less exacting than the big one, 
and, since it is natural for men all over the globe to 
separate into groups, it follows within academic 
precincts as well as elsewhere. Every one of us has 
his particular friends with whom he goes, with whom 
he is seen, and with whom he is identified. He has 
a crowd, but not a snobbish clique as the present-day 
reformers would have the outside world believe. The 
so-called snobbishness is most evident in Junior and 
Senior years. This is because the men have had ample 
time to choose their associates. Let us look quickly 
at the conditions in the outside world. Every business 
man has his “crowd,” his favorite club, ete.; he is 
cordial and friendly to others, but does not seek their 
company just because they are pleasant people. Such 
men are not criticized; and why? Here lies the dif- 
ference. Because in a college the fellows are all to- 
gether. It is easier for the close observer to study 
them. He looks and sees the clubs or fraternities shel- 
tering students in crowds, and, throwing up his hands 
in horror, he cries: “Oh, what a dreadful lack of 
democracy!” The present-day university is such a 
concrete little example that the faultfinder cannot 
realize that the same thing is happening among all 
classes of people all the world over, and cannot resist 
criticizing it. Try to force in reforms and you will 
probably force out all the spontaneous good which is 
fostered by our present system. 

I think this social system, which is the result of 
the building up of time in compliance with human 
nature, is an extremely happy one, and no better one 
can be manufactured by the philosophy of scholars. 
For proof of this statement ask any non-clubman 
whether he would like to go through college again. 





THE winds blow wild about the tower, 
The snow comes whirling down, 

The doves within the belfry cower 
Above the sea-girt town. 


Fierce swoop the gusts and snatch the drift 
In heavenward clouds again, 

And.round the gable roar, and swift 
And far o’er field and fen. 


A STORMY DAY 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


And ice-sheathed fishing-craft at sea 
Rise like storm-driven ghosts 

And fight the battling blasts, and flee 
And fall upon the coasts. 
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And sailors wrapped in soaring spray, 
Sheets of green sea and foam, 

Cling to the frozen shrouds and pray 
For just one glimpse of home. 


Dream, let us dream of summer calm 
In this tempestuous hour, 

Of salt winds melting into balm, 
And every flake a flower! 
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SUFFRAJESTS 
IN MERRY ENGLAND 
ie HAT’S rather a handsome mantelpiece you have 
there, Mr. Binkston,” said the visitor. 


“ Yes,” replied Mr. Binkston, proudly. “It is 


’ a memorial toemy wife.” 


““Why—I was not aware that Mrs. Binkston had 
passed away,” said the visitor, sympathetically. 

“Oh no, indeed, she hasn’t,” smiled Mr. Binkston. 
“She is serving her thirtieth sojourn in jail. That 
tnantelpiece is built of the bricks she was convicted 
of throwing.” 
NOT A MINORITY CANDIDATE 

“Now, mim,” said the Culinary Queen at the in- 
telligence office, ‘‘ befure oi foinally promuss to cook 
for yez, oi must ask wan more quistion. Is this ward 
ye do be livin’ in Dimmycratie or Raypublican?” 

“Oh, Republican by a large majority,” said the lady, 
eagerly. 

“ Ah—too bad, too bad—oi can’t come,” said the 
Culinary Queen. “They ain’t no satusfaction in 
votin’ th’ losin’ tickut all the toime.” 


, 


SHE WAS THERE 
“Was your wife in the parade the other night, Bil- 
dad?” asked Hickenlooper. 
* Yes, she was in the pay-raid the other night, all 


HIS FIRST CALL 


right, and she didn’t leave me enough to 


buy a 
cigarette at ten cents a thousand,” said Bildad. 


NOTHING UNUSUAL 
“They say it took the Suffragette procession four 
hours to pass a given point,” said Gosling. 
“That’s nothing,” said Goozeberry. “ My wife got 
talking on suffrage the other day and she didn’t get 
past a given point for nine hours.” 


NOTHING TO BRAG OF 
“Well, Maria, how did you like the little polling- 
booths?” asked Dubbleigh, after his wife’s return 
from the polls. 
“Oh, they’re footy little things,” said Mrs. Dub- 

















THE INTERLOPER 


bleigh, contemptuously. “I ran through them all 
and there wasn’t a looking-glass in a single one. lL 
could hardly see how I voted.” 
THE WAY IT GOES 

“Do you talk over the political situation with your 
wife, Blithers?” asked Noddles. 

“No,” said Blithers. “She talks it over with me. 
I don’t get a chance.” 


CAUGHT 


“ Joun! John!” cried Mrs. Dubbleigh, shaking her 
husband by the shoulder. ‘“ Wake up—there is a 
man in the house!” 

“Nonsense, Susan!” retorted Dubbleigh, shivering 
vith apprehension and hiding his head under the pil- 
low. “Nothing of the sort—” 

“ Humph!” said Mrs. Dubbleigh. 


“T guess you are 
right. I was referring to you!” 





A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION 
“T NEVER could understand why people dock their 
horses’ tails,” said Dubbleigh. 
“ High cost of living,” said Jorrocks. ‘Got to dock 
something, these times.” 


NOT WANTED 


said the caller, * but do you practise 


” 


“ EXCUSE me, 
medicine ?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor. 

“Then I must apologize for having intruded. I 
want somebody who knows his business. I can’t let 
anybody practise on me,” said the visitor. 
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THE MAN WHO HATED CHRISTMAS 


HRISTMAS had come again. 

An air of festivity, of expectancy, 
a restless gaiety and excitement 
hung in the air—like the balsamic 
scent of the decorated fir-trees—a 
scent that awoke old, imperishable 
yearnings in the hearts of men. 

3enjamin Rapsey stood in front 
of the spotted mirror of his rickety 
dressing-table and regarded some printed verses which 
he had cut from an old book and inserted in the 
frame of the glass. 

They were a vicious attack upon the old and merry 
institution of Christmas: 





“A Merry Christmas? Prudent, as I live!— 
You wish me something that you need not give. 


‘Merry or sad, what does it signify? 
To you ’tis equal if 1 live or die. 


‘A present? Pray you give it to disarm 
A man more powerful to do you harm. 


‘Twas not your motive? Well, I cannot let 
You pay for favors that you'll never get. 


‘Perish the savage custom of the 


BY HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. A. MATHES 


evening he returned to his furnished room in one of 
the poorer and noisier Brooklyn streets. 

There the clanging and rumbling cars went by on 
the street. Above the street the loud reverberating 
uproar of the elevated stormed and rang unto the 
skies. He had lived here ten years. The room suited 
him, the landlady was kind and not inquisitive. The 
mere thought of moving elsewhere filled him with the 
strange terror of an adventure into the unknown. 

This was the nineteenth Christmas since he had en- 
tered the employ of Luther Mableton. In those far- 
off days Mableton had been less great, his factory less 
huge. Then he had often come to the office to work 
and speak to Rapsey. 

Now the faithful bookkeeper saw him very seldom. 
Nine years ago at Christmas Mableton had given him 
a small increase in salary. This had brought his 
monthly wages to the magnificent total of fifty 
dollars. 

“A Christmas present,” Mableton had called it—as 
much as to say that it was given not because Rapsey 
was deserving, but because Mableton was generous. 

Rapsey remained at his post, remained poor. Ma- 
bleton grew so rich that finally he became a mere 
name to his “industrial slave,” his automaton-like 
accountant. There came other accountants—young, 


youth, your health, your joy in life, your dreams, the 
hopes of a woman’s love and of fatherhood! Always, 
always you give and when you ask for a few more 
miserable dollars, what do you get? A Christmas 
present! If I were you I would give your archangel 
of an employer another sort of Christmas present—a 
black plum-pudding—an iron one!—piping hot!” 

The figures of Sudransky’s*speech were not always 
clear to Rapsey, but at such moments the fire of the 
revolutionary kindled the withered heart of the book- 
keeper and made it blaze like a torch. At such mo- 
ments he felt that he could crush Mableton in the 
flash of an eye—Mableton who had crushed him for 
almost nineteen years! 

This year, as so many years before, he had again 
applied for an increase of salary. And for that which 
now meant even more—an annual holiday. Again 
there had been no answer. Not for many months had 
Mableton shown himself at the office. Charged with 
the accumulated courage which Sudransky’s flaming 
words had poured into him during the past year, 
Rapsey was now determined to stand it no longer. 

Sudransky had grown to hate Mableton even more 
than did the little bookkeeper. For to Sudransky, 
who knew him not, he nevertheless represented one of 
the heads of the infamous “system” he was forever 

attacking. 
Sudransky had left the house the 





gift, 
Founded in terror and = main- 
tained in thrift! 


Vhat men of honor need to serve 
their weal 
They purchase, or, occasion serv- 


ing, steal. 


“Go celebrate the day with tur- 
keys, pies, 
Sermons and psalms, and, for 
the children, lies. 


‘Hail Christmas! On my knees 
and fowl I fall, 

For greater grace and_ better 
gravy call. 

Vire Vhumbug!—that’s to say, 
God bless us all!” 


Rapsey knew these lines almost by 
heart. He mumbled them over when 
he went through the streets or lay 
waking in his dingy iron bed. Oh, 
the hollow and ghastly mockery of 
the festival of “ good will and peace!” 

Benjamin Rapsey was past middle 
age and very gray. In his faded blue 
eyes there was a look of constant 
helplessness and bewilderment. He 
was, moreover, very silent and usu- 
ally very lonely—a mere shadow, a 
weedy and forgotten manikin. 

Half of his life was that of an au- 
tomaton, the other half that of a vege- 
tabie. Time he distinguished only by 
day and night—by the duties of the 
daytime, by the cessation of those 
duties at night. Every seventh day 
he took a walk through the parks or 
suburbs. In years he was not old— 
not more than fifty-six. But in soul 
he was very old—a man color-blind 
to life. 

\ man afraid of life. 

Night and day, black and white— 
these mingled in his soul and pro- 
duced a tame and placid gray. 








night before. On leaving he had said 
solemnly to Rapsey: 

“To-morrow, my friend, you shall 
have a present from me. Not a thing 
—but a deed!” 

With these mysterious words the 
Russian had shaken his friend’s hand 
and gone away. 

Rapsey’s plan was t6 go direct to 
the home of Luther Mableton and 
there face to face demand justice. 

For weeks he had been screwing up 
his courage, feeding it, nursing it 
lest it flicker and go out. Dare he 
do it? 

Was it really he, Benjamin Rapsey. 
who contemplated such an action? 
Was it not absurd, unreasonable, 
was it not, after all, monstrous? 
He had lost all sense of values 
and proportions. Yet he resolved 
to go. 

For that reason he now stood be- 
fore his dressing-table on Christmas 
‘evening, tying a new cravat about 
his clean but saw-edged collar. 

An hour later he stood before 
the iron railings which fenced the 
grounds of Mableton’s great house in 
St. Luke’s Avenue. There it stood— 
white, aloof, and insolent, surrounded 
by its lawns, its flower-beds and 
trimmed hedges of box, black and bare 
now, with patches of snow. Lighted 
windows made mellow oblongs at 
every story. ig 

He hesitated, then entered the 
grounds. As he set his foot on the 
marble steps and touched the gleam- 
ing brass rail, his courage failed 
him. It was presumptuous for him 
to enter by the great front door. He 
was not an invited guest. His em- 
ployer would be angry. He would 
refuse him an interview. He might 
even discharge him. It would be more 
becoming and also safer to knock 
at the tradesmen’s entrance. 

So he stole silently around the 








At his lodgings he spoke to no 
one---or only when Sudransky spoke 
to him. Feedor Sudransky occupied 
the room next to his own on- the 
fourth floor. 

He was a ponderous, stubble-bearded, bright-eyed 
Russian, a teacher of languages, who cherished wild 
humanitarian dreams of regenerating society by the 
doctrine of force. But with him it remained a doc- 
trine and never became a practice. His room was filled 
with revolutionary works and the portraits of great 
reformers. When he was not absent on one of his mys- 
terious errands, he would often come to Rapsey’s room 
to speak with blazing eyes of his mighty and Utopian 
dreams. When he and Rapsey sat talking together it 
was like a dialogue between a black bear and an in- 
offensive gray sheep. In his way he loved Rapsey, 
though frequently enough he called him a “slave, an 
industrial slave.” 

Jenjamin Rapsey was a bookkeeper for Luther Ma- 
bleton, the wealthy hat manufacturer whose monster 
red brick factories defiled an entire block in the out- 
skirts of Brooklyn. For eighteen years Rapsey had 
sat on one stool, at one desk, before one particular 
iron-barred window in the office of the factory. 
Kighteen years without a single holiday! 

The window was almost opaque with dust and with 
the smoke of the ugly freight trains that clanked and 
rattled by. When it rained he could see through it 
part of the curved railway tracks, a signal post, a 
filthy, scum-covered ditch which fumed incessantly 
with the exhaust steam from the boiler-room, and 
several acres of starved, trodden grass. 

Hither, to his high oak stool on which he had worn 
out exactly thirty-eight pairs of gray trousers, Rapsey 
‘ame punctually every morning at eight, Every 


Sudransky’s tongue was more terrible than his bomb} 


spruce fellows who soon soared over Rapsey’s gray 
head into better places and salaries. 

In the fourteenth year of his service or bondage 
Rapsey wrote a gentle letter to his employer request- 
ing an increase in pay and a week’s holiday every 
year. There was no reply, only the meager Christmas 
present which every employé received. Every year 
Rapsey wrote a letter; there was never a reply. 

That was the beginning of Rapsey’s deliberate hate 
of Christmas. He saw how little it signified in the 
sterile heart of his employer. Mableton gave this 
wretched dole only because he was ashamed not to give 
it—because it was a custom. 

A custom!—nothing more. 

That which had once been a sacrament, a cere- 
mony, a symbolical act of friendship, love, and de- 
votion, had now become a mere sordid giving and 
taking. 

He scowled at the blazing, glittering shops to which 
the people rushed to waste their money in snobbish 
and expensive gifts. The fools! who fancied that the 
art of giving lay in paying enormous sums for lux- 
urious geegaws!—who gave only because others gave 
and gave always more extravagantly so as not to be 
outdone in their false and hypocritical ‘ generosity.” 
His disgust with Christmas had been intensified by 
Sudransky. With his nimble tongue and fierce rhet- 
orice the Russian tore the entire sentiment of Christ- 
mas into rags and ribbons. 

“Tt is you who give, give, give presents, not only 
at Christmas, but all the time! You have given your 
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house. But when he stood in the 
side entry and heard the voices and 
laughter of the servants within, fear 
came upon him again—that fatal 
hesitancy which had lost him his 
chances in life, even the love of the woman he had 
worshiped. 

He stood there as if petrified, his hand half raised, 
his heart pounding. It was, after all, an unseemly 
time to call. It would do quite as well to call next 
week—before New-year’s. 

As he stood there irresolute in the dark vestibule, 
a motor-car turned a corner near the house. Its re- 
flectors swept the side entry with a fierce white shaft 
of light. Rapsey saw something in one corner near 
the door. 

A square parcel neatly wrapped ad sealed: 

He seemed to see it quite plainly even after the 
passing motor had whisked away its glaring rays. 

A square, tempting parcel, neatly wrapped and 
sealed. 

Strange thoughts went through his brain—sudden 
suggestions, fascinating hints, subtle, sinister whisper- 
ings. It would be easier to take the box than to enter 
the house and face the grinning, malicious servants, or 
the irate Mableton disturbed in his Christmas carouse. 
It would also prove that he was not afraid. In the 
darkness at his feet he still saw the box, now dark 
and shadowy, but outlined in crimson, flickering lines, 
as though it were imprinted in fire on his brain—a 
square, tempting, irresistible parcel, neatly wrapped 
and sealed. 

He yielded to an impulse; he lifted it and held it 
in his hands. It was quite. heavy. What might be 
in the box? 

If he took it, Sudransky, the only person he cared 
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for, the only person who cared for him, would cer- 
tainly justify the act. He was merely taking back a 
trifle of all that Mableton had taken from him. He 
had never taken anything before—he might have taken 
much money had he chosen (chosen, not dared) 
during those nineteen years. What might there be in 
the box? 

Then Benjamin Rapsey yielded to another impulse 
and stole out of the entry down the path, out into the 
street, the box under his arm. No sooner had he 
reached the street than he longed frantically to go 
back and replace the box. But he dared not return. 
Besides, it could not be anything valuable, or it would 
not have been left standing before the door. 

His blood pounded within him. He had not known 
that his blood could be so swift and hot. Something 
seemed to be speaking in him, close under his left 
arm, where he clutched the box. A thin and ticking 
voice which beat incessantly upon his ear-drums. He 
tried to ignore it. But there was no ignoring it. 

When he reached his room he flung the box on the 
table and himself on the bed. The thin, regular noise 
was now more audible than before. 

He thought of “the thin, small voice” of which his 
mother used to speak. He thought of himself as a 
thief; he even muttered the word to see how it would 
taste. He began to tremble. He saw himself arrested, 
judged, sentenced. The black walls of the prison closed 
over him. He was lost. 

In the-streets without he heard the voices of the 
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merrymakers. Music came from across the way— 
shouts of ‘Merry Christmas!” Midnight came. 


Christmas came. The air burst into 
a sweet, jangling melody of bells. 
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When he stood again in the tradesmen’s entrance 
of, Mableton’s house, with fourfold force, this feeling 
rushed upon him. In that moment he understood 
Sudransky’s preaching and his flamboyant hate. He 
understood his grotesque doctrine of force. 

With one outward fling of his arm he might cause 
this splendid house to stagger into the air, then fall a 
shattered ruin. In one moment he might destroy Ma- 
bleton’s mansion, his happiness, his life. 

But he did not choose to exert his godlike power. 
Very carefully he placed the box in the corner where 
he had found it. Very quietly and thoughtfully he 
stole home. 

Christmas Day dawned like a benediction upon the 
world. 

Rapsey felt light at heart. - A black, enormous 
weight had fallen from his mind. He longed to tell 
Sudransky of the thrilling episode, but Sudransky 
had not returned. 

He leaned out of his window in the winter sun, 
listlessly regarding the life of the street. The trains 
that dashed by were filled with holiday-makers. All 
were happy—none seemed alone. This common illusion 
of lonely souls lay upon Rapsey’s heart like a frozen 
stone. 

He was alone; he had always been alone. No one 
had sent him a gift; no one had sent him even a card. 
Even Sudransky had forgotten that he had promised 
him a gift—‘‘a deed—not a thing.” 

He had failed again in his quest, as he had failed 
in life. He knew that he would not dare to ask 
Mableton for an increase in his miserable salary. 


his nineteen years of service fell over him and his 
spine became as a piece of thread. 

“And the next time,” Mableton’s scornful voice 
went on ruthlessly—* the next time you try your hand 
at a job of this sort, Mr. Rapsey, do not forget to 
set your clockwork going and to take your handker- 
chief off the cap.” 

“T did that so that it wouldn’t explode!” the little 
bookkeeper blurted out. 

Mableton laughed—that dry, withering laugh which 
made men wince and women shrink. 

“IT think,” said he, turning to the policemen, 
“there is nothing more to do than to place this gen- 
tleman under arrest.” 

The two policemen advanced and made short, sig- 
nificant motions to the shrinking Rapsey. 

“No! No!” he eried, a sudden desperate flare of 
courage in his heart. “I protest! I will explain.” 

“ Yes—in court,” said Mableton. 

“T protest! 1 protest!” again cried the frantic 
little bookkeeper, shrilly. “I protest!” 

“ What is the matter here?” exclaimed a deep voice. 
Feodar Sudransky stood in the doorway. 

Boldly he stepped into the room. His short and 
stocky figure bristled, like his beard, with a chal- 
lenging power. His aggressive bearing, his black, 
glittering eyes under the shaggy brows, his thunder- 
ous orator’s voice overmastered them all. 

Feverishly Rapsey began pouring forth his story 
to his friend. When he came to the episode of the 
box he stammered and the story became a confession. 
Sudransky’s eyes glistened with a diabolical humor. 

He burst into a roar of laughter. 
“You had better arrest me!” he 





Yet when the bells ceased the tiny 
noise still vibrated in his ears—a 
clear, gentle ticking as of a clock— 
regular, pitiless, maddening! What- 
ever might it be—in the name of all 
that was wonderful, what might it 
be? 

He rose and crept toward the table 
in the darkness. The ticking grew 
more distinct. He felt the parcel on 
the table and applied his ear to it. 

The ticking came from within the 
box! 

He struck a light. With nervous 
fingers he tore the paper off, for it 
had been fastened not with string, 
but with ‘red sealing-wax. 

A small wooden box lay disclosed. 
With a pair of scissors he pried off 
the thin lid. Then with a frightened 
ery he leaped back three paces from 
the table. 

Within the box the brass wheels 
of a piece of clockwork were slowly 
turning and ticking away. To this 
was attached a lifted hammer, like 
that of a gun, with a_ powerful 
spring. Under this lay a copper cap 
and some coiled fuses. One side of 
the box contained three evil-looking 
cylinders of gray paper. A brown- 
ish dust covered all. 

An infernal machine! : 

He trembled from head to foot; 
every pore seemed to freeze. He 
turned to rush down the stairs into 
the street—anywhere away from the 
accursed, devilish thing. And yet 
he paused, hesitated as usual. 

Suppose it went off? It might go 
off at any moment. He stared at 
the bright, remorseless cog-wheels 
turning and engaging. The clicking 
and purring grew into a roar. The 








said, turning to the policemen. “It 
was I who put the infernal machine 
in that entrance—at least, the first 
time!” 

Sudransky, unlike his bomb, ex- 
ploded. He _ rolled convulsively 
against the wall, holding his sides. 

“Then,” said Mableton, advane- 
ing upon him, “if that is so, Vl 
have you both arrested! What do 
you mean, sir, by trying to blow up 
my house? Are you an anarchist?” 

“Oh, so it is your house, is it?” 
Sudransky asked, growing suddenly 
very sober. “And you are Mr. 
Mableton,” he added,  scornfully, 
measuring the millionaire from head 
to foot—‘the rich Mr. Mableton? 
You are Mr. Rapsey’s employer? 
Well, Z am his friend!” 

Then, with the sarcastic, half-poetie 
eloquence with which he was wont 
to move the great masses in Union 
Square, Sudransky began to show 
Mableton the color and condition of 
Mableton’s soul. With savage in- 
vective and merciless irony he tore to 
bits his personality, his prestige, his 
entire relationship to mankind, to 
civilization, to his employees, and, 
above all, to Rapsey. He made 
deadly and destructive comparisons 
between the spirit of Christmas and 
the spirit of such a prominent Chris- 
tian as Luther Mableton. 

The great man swelled to a purple 
hue, he glowered, blenched, then 
seemed visibly to shrink. In the 
face of these four men he became, 
morally, a worm of the dust. He 
found that Sudransky’s tongue was 
more terrible than his bomb. The 
policemen eved him suspiciously and 
he felt their sympathy going out to 








bright copper detonation cap glared 
at him like the blood-shot eye of 
some malevolent fiend. 

Then suddenly he became master 
of his muscles once again. He sprang 
furward and thrust the sharper, thinner blade of the 
scissors between the wheels and forced it into the 
wooden bottom of the box. The terrible ticking ceased. 

Then, very gingerly, he pushed his crumpled hand- 
kerchief between the threatening hammer and the 
deadly cap. He breathed once more. He was safe, 
unless he himself set off the dynamite through sheer 
carelessness. 

What was the meaning of the box? Surely that 
some one had made an attempt to blow up the man- 
sion of the millionaire! 

What ought he to do with the terrible thing? 
Throw it into the river? It might explode with the 
impact, or float, a menace to navigation. Take it to 
his employer? His story would never be believed. 
Return it to the place where he had found it? That, 
too, had its perils, but it was obviously the one thing 
to do. 

He had rendered the clock-work ineffective; there 
would be no explosion. Besides, it would give the de- 
tested Mableton a thorough shock to discover the 
infernal machine lying there like a foundling at his 
door. It would cause Mableton to question himself, 
io look deeply into his cancerous heart. It would be 
good for his soul, if soul he had. 

The paper which had enwrapped the parcel was too 
greatly torn to be used again. 

So he took a large sheet of coarse brown paper 
which he had kept neatly folded, and carefully tied 
up the box. Then once more he stole forth into the 
deserted streets. 

He slunk swiftly along, pressing close to the houses, 
for it was not well to walk boldly in the middle of 
the pavements. He paid particular attention to the 
uncomfortable circles of light cast by the long, the 
endlessly long, rows of street lamps—he avoided them. 

He thrilled to think of the destruction he carried 
under his arm. For once he, Benjamin Rapsey, the 
old, hounded, neglected clerk, was mighty. He was 
as mighty as an army. He was the arbiter of immense 
and elemental forces. That was his Christmas gift— 
that glorious and triumphant feeling, 


“Back!” shouted Sudransky to one of the policemen 


Two policemen, accompanied by a tall man in civil- 
ian’s clothes, emerged from beneath the structure of 
the elevated railway. One of the policemen carried a 
parcel wrapped in cloth. ‘They were looking for a 
house number. When their wandering eyes rested 
upon the number above the door of Rapsey’s lodging- 
house, they made directly for it, and disappeared 
within. 

He was discovered! He was lost! Flight was im- 
possible. He heard their voices in the hall and the 
voice of his startled landlady. Ashen-pale, quivering 
in every fiber, he sank down on his bed and awaited 
their coming. 

Six heavy feet resounded on the stairs. There was 
a loud peremptory knock and the door was pushed open. 
There stood his employer—Luther Mableton!—and 
the two policemen behind him. 

“ Rapsey,” said Mableton, striding into the room, 
“before I order your arrest I am willing to hear 
what you have to say.” 

Rapsey found no voice to answer. With frightened 
eyes he gazed at the tall figure and heavy-jowled face 
of his employer. The skin was as muddy and the 
little eyes were as sharp as ever. Only th2 hair was 
more grizzly white. The policemen stood respectfully 
silent, one of them holding what was apparently the 
death-dealing box, now wrapped in a heavy cloth. 

“How — how—?” at last babbled the wretched 
Rapsey. . 

“How? You wonder how we traced you?” asked 
Mableton, contemptuously. “ Well, Mr. Rapsey, when 
next you attempt to lay an infernal machine at the 
doors of honest citizens, be sure that you don’t wrap 
it in paper that bears your name and address.” 

Then at once did Rapsey remember that the paper 
he had used was the same as that in which a pair of 
new shoes had been sent to him a week before. 

Fool! not to have noticed it! This proof of his 
presumed guilt completely overwhelmed him. He was 
helplessly conscious that like a crushed worm he lay 
groveling at the feet of power—the power of wealth 
and the power of the law. The whole abjectness of 
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Rapsey. 

Feodar Sudransky turned = sud- 
denly and snatched away the box 
from the policeman who held it. 
The Russian held it above his head. 

Aghast, the three men flung themselves back with 
hoarse yells, livid faces, and outstretched hands. 

“Back!” shouted Sudransky to one of the police- 
men who made a step toward him. 

Swiftly he flung the woolen cloth from the box, 
tore off the lid, and pulled forth three ominous cyl- 
inders of gray paper. These he waved above his head 
as if about to hurl them at Mableton’s feet. 

Then Sudransky, laughing loudly, sank on the bed 
beside his friend. The three deadly cylinders of 
dynamite he flung carelessly into a corner. One of 
them burst. A dry, yellow substanc> ran out. 

“Sand! Nothing but sand!” he roared. 

One of the policemen stooped and picked up a 
pinch between his fingers. 

“Maybe you think this is April-fool’s day?” he 
growled, 

“So this is the Christmas present you promised 
me!” said Rapsey, bitterly, as soon as the storms of 
Sudransky’s laughter had subsided. “This crazy 
deed! You have only made matters worse. Now [ll 
lose my place.” 

“My friend,” replied Sudransky, “have no fear. 
I have set his evil conscience afire. He will have 
no peace until he offers you a decent wage. But you 
are not to accept that offer, do you hear? I have 
just found a new and better place for you in the 
office of my brother-in-law, Louis Atherton. One 
hundred dollars a month and three weeks’ holiday 
every year. That is my Christmas present for you!” 

For the second time that day tears rose into Rap- 
sey’s eyes. Silently he pressed his benefactor’s hand. 

But it was Luther Mableton who, as usual, profited 
most. For when he had again rearranged the frag- 
ments of his soul which had been shattered and scat- 
tered by Sudransky’s explosive rhetoric, they fitted 
themselves into a fairer, more human pattern than 
ever before. 

A new-washed soul and conscience—that was the 
Christmas gift of Feodor Sudransky to Luther Ma- 
bleton. As for himself, he was content with the gift 
of his laughter, 





This rhinoceros was caught with the lasso, but an ounce 
and a half of lead was necessary to give him his quietus 


Two poor relations of the colobus family, distinguished 
for their lack of thumbs. They are shown alive 


The marabou-stork, where the A cheeta, or hunting leopard. It is trained to the chase 
ladies’ neck-wraps come from in India, but in Africa is hunted as a beast of prey 


The oryx, the most beautiful of the The wild dog, a destructive beast of prey A Grant’s gazelle, a rare species of 
antelopes and dreaded even by lions but amenable to discipline when captured antelope much prized by hunters 


“TALLY-HO!”) IN DARKEST AFRICA 


THESE PHOTOGRAPIIS SHOW SOME OF THE TROPHIES OBTAINED BY PAUL J. RAINEY, WHO WAS THE FIRST MAN TO HUNT LIONS AND OTHER AFRICAN PREDATORY 
ANIMALS WITH DOGS. MR. RAINEY IS NOW ON HIS WAY TO INDIA TO USE HIS PACK IN THE PURSUIT OF TIGERS 
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ayer pay) | was the afternoon of Christmas 
yee Cay) Eve, the time dreaded and shunned 
wy) (Qt 6 by all reporters—so far as a time 

\WyR can be shunned. From the City 
PN Room on the twelfth floor’ of the 


























Re World building one had a broad view 

WaGSSSA\) of the Heights region of Brooklyn 

AN SWS B57 2 brs, 
RSSNZZY over the frothy swirls of Buttermilk 


Channel racing past the green edge 
of Governor’s Island, and then across the Bay to 
Jersey, with the dark Staten Island hills in the 
southern distance and near at hand the bronze God- 
dess of Liberty upholding her eternal torch. The 
sprightly afternoon sun danced now and then on the 
shoulders of the choppy little waves off the Battery, 
and at times hid his face in a thick scarf of woolly 
gray cloud as nipping snow-squalls flew down from the 
northwest and spotted the dark roofs and pavements 
with blotchy white stipplings or swirled without the 
ghost of a sound down into the dark waters of the 
harbor. 

In a newspaper office one Christmas Eve is just like 
another. Every man who has lived through a few 
tries desperately to get away from the next—and 
never does. Broad-shouldered Jim Tait, his brow 
corrugated in a mighty frown, every lineament of his 
usually smiling face now set to express a sense of 
sadness and the inevitableness of 
something he was about to propose, 
arose from his desk and with the gait 
of a splendid pacing-horse made his 
way to the City Desk. In his gloved 
right hand—it was quite true that 
Jim not only wrote copy, but slept 
and even bathed with his gloves 
on—Jim held a telegram which he 
solemnly handed to the City Editor. 
Mr. Talmage read it in one swift 
glance, after the manner of city 
editors, and raised, to meet Jim’s 
gaze of eager supplication, a cold 
and suspicious eye. 

“Foolish proposition number four 
eleven forty-four,” he commented, not 
without a touch of grievance in his 
voice. “I feel a little hurt, Tait, to 
have you try such an old one as that 
on me. Why couldn’t you pay me a 
little compliment—spring something 
original ?” 

The gloved hands rose, fell, waved, 
quivered in expostulation as Jim 
pleaded and fought for a few days off. 

“?Twon’t do, Tait,’ said Mr. Tal- 
mage with his driest smile. “I’ve 
been intimately acquainted with the 
dying uncle since ’way back in the 
early eighties. As a matter of fact, I 
worked him myself for two Christ- 
mases when I was on the Philadelphia 
Press. Sorry, Jim. Don’t worry: 
you'll have a cracking good assign- 
ment in a little while, and forget all 
about it.” 

Jim was snorting with rage as he 
paced down the aisle, and he was 
muttering big round ones, and his 
shoulders were rolling more than ever. 
None of the older men said a word 
or even grinned, for we were all in 
the same boat and felt as bad as he 
did. But there was a child in the 
midst of us who was puzzled and 
athirst for knowledge. 

“T don’t see, Tait,’ young Gregg 
Holmes spoke up, “ why you should 
make such a fuss about not getting 
a few days off.” 

“ Christmas!” Jim spluttered. 

“T know,” said Gregg, “but it 
seems to me that Christmas is full 
of golden opportunities for a man 
who can write like you. Think of 


“Oh, think of your granny!” Tait 
broke in on him. “I’ve been doing 
Christmas heart-throbs and Yuletide stunts till I’m 
sick of it. Fifteen years I’ve been in the business, 
and not one Christmas dinner have I had at home. 
Can you imagine the keel-hauling I’ve had on the 
morning of every twenty-sixth of December for the 
last fifteen years? Can you see me explaining to my 
family why I couldn’t get home to Christmas dinner? 

“What do they care for the starving widow and 
her ten starvinger children at Winsted, Conn., who 
were saved from death by three wild geese that flew 
in the attic window at dawn and died happy ever after 
to make a Christmas holiday—what? What do they 
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care for the hard, cold fact that my Christmas dinner 
was a hot dog and a wedge of Washington pie 1-cap- 
tured on the run as I was catching the six-seventeen 
way train for New York? What do they care that, as 
soon as I finished the story and thought I'd be home 
for supper, anyhow, Joe Quayle grabbed me for re- 
write and kept me till two o’clock? And where do J 
come in? Don’t you think I’m human, and want a 
Christmas for myself? And what do I get? Christmas 
crimes, Christmas starvation, Christmas misery to 
grind out for a lot of overfed fool readers to gloom 
over the next morning. I’d rather be a—a—a Chinese 
laundryman than a reporter on Christmas Day!” 

The snow-squalls were coming faster now, and the 
white clusters of stinging flakes flew past the windows 
almost horizontally. Nobody spoke. Even the’ brash 
young Holmes had got a glimpse of the wretchedness 
of the reporter’s Christmas; the rest of us, already 
aware of the horrors of the day, sat back and tried to 
feel resigned. Probably every one of us, if the hearts 
of all could be read, was busy elaborating some novel 
and secret scheme by which he could escape the miseries 
of Christmas on Park Row and spend at least a few 
hours at home. : 

Wally, the door-boy, came in from the reception- 
room and hurried toward the City Desk. We all 
watched him keenly and wondered what kind of a 
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“‘ And—say!—him lookin’ up at me the last minute” 


“story” had drifted in and who would get it. The 
Salvation Army celebration, High Jinks on the Stock 
Exchange, Santa Claus at the Tombs, Christmas at the 
Workhouse, Tim Sullivan’s Yuletide banquet and shoe 
distribution to the Bowery poor—all these had been 
assigned to competent writers who would chronicle 
them with proper terseness and accuracy, not for- 
getting to include the due proportion of pathos among 
the Christmas joys. I had had the Salvation Army 
jubilee for mine the year before, and—oh, well, never 
again, was all I hoped. Above all else recurred the 
memory of those six tiny youngsters in their little 
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white nightgowns carrying small lighted Christmas 
tapers and singing their little hymn: 
* Let your light so shine, 
You in your small corner, and I in mine!” 


What the dickens an Irishman was doing in the 
Salvation Army was past me; but as I sat there in the 
City Room, watching Wally and speculating on 
whether he had brovght in a good spread story or a 
mere city jot, I could still see in memory the heaving 
shoulders of that big Irish Salvation sergeant at the 
Christmas celebration and hear his husky whisper, 
“God bless them!” 

Ah! I drew the lucky number. Mr. Talmage sent 
for me, and I got my feet down to the floor and 
stepped up with alacrity. Perhaps this story could be 
made to conclude, say, about eight o'clock, and then I 
could dine quickly at Mouq’s and so get around to 
spend Christmas Eve with the family. Fine business! 

“This looks pretty good to me,” said Mr. Talmage, 
the last vestige of the cynical amusement with which 
he had dismissed Jim Tait’s telegram having now 
given way to a look of grave concern. ‘“ There’s a 
poor devil outside who killed his brother by accident. 
Do all you can for him—and keep the story exclusive. 
There needn’t be any arrest, you know.” 

Wally was waiting for me, with his jaw drooping, 
his cheeks pale, and his eyes very 
sad. 

“Oh, it’s awful!” he said to me. 
“You couldn’t help feeling sorry for 
him. Jingoes! I never saw any- 
thing like it all the time I’ve been 
down-town.” 

However, all this was outside the 
picture. The reporter must have no 
emotions. They get in the way. His 
business is to collect all the facts, tell 
them properly, and stir up the 
readers’ emotions—if he can. So it 
was with the calmness of a doctor 
going to a clinic that I followed 
Wally out inte tie little reception- 
room. 

There sat a short, sturdy, swarthy 
man of thirty-five years or so. His 
big, black-haired head was resting on 
his left hand, and his broad chest 
was rising and falling, as if he were 
holding back deep sobs with difficulty. 
His costume and his gauntleted gloves 
of chamois skin, a trifle stained with 
black grime, no less than the strength 
of his big chin, high aquiline nose and 
spare, strong, bronzed jaws, showed at 
once to my experienced reportorial 
eye what he was. He was a locomo- 
tive engineer. 

“ Well, Mr. Scott,” said I, speaking 
coldly and almost harshly, so as to 
help hold his emotions in check, 
“what can the World do for you?” 

“Poor Jack! Oh, my God!” was 
all the answer he gave as he raised 
his face, distorted with grief. His 
honest brown eyes looked deep into 
mine with an expression of agony so 
piteous, so hopeless, that I could only 
turn away to avoid the sight of a 
soul in torture. 

“ T’m sorry,” I managed to say pres- 
ently, feeling what an empty mockery 
the words of any one must seem to 
this stricken man. “I’m very sorry 
to hear of your misfortune, but the 
World will do all it can for you. 
Tell me what—” 

“Do all it can for me?” the man 
interrupted. “Can it do anything for 
Jack—the only brother I ever had? 
Can it do anything for our poor old 
mother, watching for me and Jack to 
come home Christmas Eve? Can the 
World do anything for my wife and 
two little kids waiting over in Tenth 
Aven-yeh for papa an’ Uncle Jack to 
come home—their good Uncle Jack that’s always done 
so much for them ever since he got a job and could 
earn wages? Oh, what did I come here for?” 

The poor man gazed about him in distraction. Great 
beads stood on his forehead. His lips quivered as he 
spoke. I fancied—yes, was sure—that I detected the 
odor of alcohol. But the next instant I brushed away 
suspicion as unworthy. I tried to put myself in his 
place: if I had killed my only brother would I not 
have recourse to alcohol, to anything that would 
dull the devastating anguish? 

“Come, Mr. Scott,” I took up the task of question- 





ing with the utmost reluctance—cruel work, but it 
must be done. “Tell me exactly what happened.” 

“Well, here’s all there was to it,” he responded 
dully, his voice and arm falling and his eyes gazing 
straight ahead as if fascinated by the terrible tragedy 
that memory was re-enacting before his gaze. ‘‘ You 
see, I’m running 124, the milk train on the West Side 
road, due at Weehawken at 10 a.m. My brother Jack 
is head brakes on ‘the way freight, bound north, that 
meets and passes 124 at Esopus. I hold 124 on signal 
a few minutes, at 8.15 A.M., to let the way freight 
take the siding and give us a clear track. 

“My brother Jack, bein’ head brakes of the freight, 
runs ahead and throws the switch, and she pulls into 
the siding. Then he throws the switch back and 
ives me the wave to come on. I lets off the air, gives 
her the sand, and starts up 124 pretty lively, because 
we’re twenty-four minutes late. Jack is stepping off 
the track, but there’s a little snow as well as grease 
on the rails; his foot slips into the frog and catches, 
and—oh, my God!—I throw her over and give her 
sand and the air; but 124 had such a jump on her and 
a down grade, too, that it’s too late before we stop. 
And—say!—him lookin’ up at me the last minute, the 
same as if he’d say, ‘I know it ain’t your fault, Bill.’ 
Oh, I can’t stand it—can’t stand it, I tell you, mister!” 

The sobs seemed to be rending his burly chest. 1 
don’t think I ever felt sorrier for mortal man. Surely 
the World would stand by this poor fellow. If by any 
chance he was short of money for funeral expenses, 
there was the special fund in Mr. Shaw’s hands, set 
apart for just such emergencies. Yes, yes; the paper 
would do all it could, and I would do all I could, for 
unfortunate Bill Scott—but at the same time a 
“story” is a “story,” and it was my business to get 
it all, every scrap of detail, not forgetting photographs 
and the sketches from which the artist could make a 
drawing of the fatal accident (from description 
furnished by the victim’s bereaved brother). 

* Just come this way, Mr. Scott,” I said, leading the 
way to the elevator. He followed me in silence, seem- 
ing dazed by the blow that had fallen on him. I took 
him down into the photographers’ department and had 
four excellent pictures taken—sitting, standing, full 
face and profile. We returned to the elevator. 

“ Where’re we goin’ now?” the engineer inquired. 

“I’m going to take you home—” 

“No, you’re not,” he cried, wildly. “Do you sup- 
pose I’d dare go home and face my poor old mother? 
No, sir! The river for mine.” 

“Here! Cut out all this ‘ river’ business!” I com- 
manded (as harshly as I could, in the hope of arous- 
ing his combativeness and so steadying his shattered 
nerves). ‘ You’re going home with me, and I’m going 
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to tell your mother how it all happened. She won’t 
blame you any more than I do. Come on, now, and be 
a man! Who’s going to take care of your mother 
and your wife and the kids if you don’t?” 

“You're right,” the engineer agreed, huskily, as we 
walked into the City Room together. Wally had long 





Without waiting for the elevator 


ago repeated the story, and poor Bill Scott was the 
object of silent sympathy as the glances of a dozen 
pairs of eyes followed his stalwart frame. 

“But, say,” the engineer interrupted me as I 
reached for my overcoat—“say, I can’t go home, 
either. I’ve just got time now to get back to Wee- 
hawken and take out my run north.” 


“Oh, that ’ll be all right,” I assured him. “Tl 
just telephone over and get leave for you to lay 
off a few days. What’s the name of your engine de- 
spatcher ?” 

“T—I don’t know,” the engineer replied. Suspicion, 
never sound asleep in the reporter’s mind, flashed into 
activity. Yet why should the man tell such a tale if it 
were not true? On the other hand, it was as impos- 
sible for an engineer not to know the name of his 
engine despatcher as it would be for a reporter not 
to know the name of his city editor. But—this, of 
course, must be the explanation—the tragedy had so 
shaken Bill Scott’s mind that he had clean forgotten 
the name of his chief. He still stood, as if transfixed 
in stony agony, just outside the telephone booth, while 
I called for 44631 Weehawken, the headquarters of 
the West Side Railroad Company. The walls of the 
booth were so thick that he could hear nothing. 

Within a few moments I was talking over the wire 
to the Superintendent of Motive Power, and explaining 
the necessity of giving a few days’ lay-off to the shat- 
tered engineer who had killed his only brother at 
Esopus that morning. 

“But no one has been killed at Esopus this morn- 
ing,” said the superintendent in a tone that was elo- 
quent of certainty. “There hasn’t been an accident of 
any kind at Esopus. What did you say was the name 
of the engineer?” 

* Scott,” I answered. 

“Oh, ho! ho! ho!” roared the voice in the telephone 
at my ear. “Drunk, isn’t he? That’s Bill Scott. 
Engineer? No; he’s an engine-wiper in the round- 
house. He enly gets drunk once a year—round Christ- 
mas time. He’s a good man, but when he’s drunk he 
imagines he’s an engineer and has been raising—” 

With an interjection of apology I hung up the 
receiver and jumped outside the booth. 

“ Now, then,” I said to Bill Scott, “you drunken, 
lying, buffalo-headed blank, etcetera! Do you see that 
window over there? It’s twelve floors from the street. 
Out of the door, or that window for you—quick!” 

Still raging, I walked slowly to the City Desk. 
Wally ran in from the reception-room, his face paler 
than ever. ~ 

“Oo-o0-00! Mr. Talmage,” he gasped, “that poor 
engineer’s gone to commit suicide. I’m sure of it, 
Mr. Talmage. He came running out through the recep- 
tion-room and dashed down the stairs without waiting 
for the elevator. I know he’s crazy.” 

“Not crazy,” I explained to Mr. Talmage. “Only 
a case of D.T.’s, mixed with hysteria.” 

“Got his picture?” the City Editor asked. “Good! 
Give us a column and a half on it. We need something 
comic for a relief to all this Christmas gush, anyhow.” 












































The exterior of the same plant, showing pole and disks 























Two views showing the farm under cultivation 


THE GOVERNMENT’S NEW EXPERIMENTAL ELECTRIC FARM 


rite APPLIANCES WITH WHICH ENGINEERS EMPLOYED BY TITE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT ARE EXPERIMENTING ON A WHEAT FIELD IN “THE POTOMAC BOTTOMS, 


\T THE FOOT OF ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, WITH A VIEW TO INCREASING ITS FERTILITY. 
FEET APART, ALONG THE BOUNDARIES OF A TWO-ACRE FIELD. 


THE APPARATUS CONSISTS OF A SEBIES OF ELECTRIC POLES, SET ABOUT FIFTY 
AT A HEIGHT OF SIXTEEN FEET THERE ARE HEAVY ELECTRIC WIRES STKETCHED FROM POLE TO POLE 


AND BETWEEN THESE LARGE WIRES ARE STRUNG SMALLER WIRES, MAKING AN INTERLACING NETWORK OVER THE GROUND. A HEAVY CURRENT IS TURNED ON TWICE 
A DAY, AND It IS EXPECTED THAT, WHEN THE EXPERTS MAKE THEIR REPORT, A- NEW FIELD OF AGRICULTURAL WORK WILL BE OPENED UP TO OUR FARMERS 
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“Julius Caesar” according to 
Faversham 


(AN APPRECIATION IN VERSE) 
By W. T. Larned 


Satve! the City’s surge and throb. 

I fraternize with all degrees, Sir; 
And so I love the milling mob 

In FAVERSHAM & Shakespeare’s Cesar: 
(Plain pee-pul, good—enough—and greasy, 
Who’d make all things—and kings—dead easy.) 


“ Butchered ” (since such the lit’ral term is) 
By Brutus, Cassius, and Trebonius, 

Who thrust right through his epidermis 
To clinch an argument erroneous: 

I. E. (Prepare to shed those tears), 

The rent was wrong, though in arrears. 


Since Prexy Cesar lacked elixir, 
And put “ Emeritus” post Mars, 
It seemed a dirty Dago trick, Sir, 
To crack his crown and loot his Lars. 
Why, even on our Texas border 
The point they made were out of order. 


Yet to the playhouse I repair, 

Nor lose (like Andrew Lang) illusion, 
Since, to my satisfaction, there 

Is all cur up-to-date confusion: 
Same politicians, same old faces— 
While office-seekers sprint for places. 


Bard “for all time.” In truth he was, 
Nor needs your dusty Dean’s diploma. 
“T’ll knife friend Cesar not because 
I love him less—but, oh, you Roma!” 
Ah, Brutus! though the ery be far: 
Senatus—Populus—-T. R. 


Cold Cassius! It is plain enough 
He could not render unto Cesar, 
Since Fate ordained tkat, bared to buff, 
He was not fat, like Ted and thee, Sir. 
(And as for those who take on fat— 
See Bacon’s head in Shakespeare’s hat.) 


But fat is Cassius’ part, and hence 
I really am inclined to blame a 
Good actor with Frank Keenan’s sense 
Who mouths the Muse. In melodra-ma 
He’s Golden West. But here Jack rants; he 
Is Shakespeare minus meter. Fancy! , 


Upon what meat did Cesar feed? 

Was Fame his fare, was food his relish? 
Go, span his girth—d’ye call that greed? 
I’ve seen him fuller far than Mellish. 
That wan old woman, slim and small, 
The chap with chaplets gained in Gaul? 


Oh, Antony—God save you, Mare, 

From cunning Cleo’s clinging clutches— 
I come to praise, not bury:—Hark! 

My Editor: “Much more too much is.” 
I’ve only space to say “1 am 
So pleased you’re played by Faversham.” 


What “sham” there may have been, you shun; 
The “ham” was always most unhappy. 
Your charm... I can’t-O, I must run. 
I hate to be so short and scrappy, 
For Julie Opp (“So glad we’ve met!”) 
Is just a grown-up Juli-et. 


And Power: Though I’d not pray, “ More power 
To arm—and art!” (’Twould move a stone) 
—Gods! but he makes old Cassius cower,— 
I love to hear him grandly groan. 
Shakespeare used slang; so J say, “ Fine! 
Mout'.piece of Marlowe’s mighty line!” 


Shakespeare!—compounded now with clay: 
Your name spelled “ ruin ”—so they tell it. 
And yet—along the Great White Way, 
Silent your “surly sullen bell.” It 
Sounds in your Sonnet only.—Strange!— 
Waiter!—mutamur: Keep-the-change! 
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Laura Hope Crews and H. B. Charlotte Walker, on tour in “ The 
Warner in “ Blackbirds” Trail of the Lonesome Pine” 



















































‘Mike’ Weber and “Meyer” Fields in “Roly Poly,” at the new Weber & Field’s Music Hall 
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@ZERHAPS the funniest story that was 
2x brought to the surface by the War 
of 1812 is this little unobtrusive 
9 tale. The speaker is supposed to be 
an Englishman, traveling in the 
. States immediately after the war, 
full of prejudices and hostilities, and 
with his nose perpetually in the air. 
I was called down to supper, says 
this itinerant John Bull, where I found twenty or 
thirty persons, all perfect strangers to me, and who, 
seeing [ was a stranger, I.suppose, paid me those little 
civilities which, to one who knows the world, are 
always sufficient to put him on his guard. Accord- 
ingly I declined them all, and answered the questions 
put to me rather short, insomuch that a person, whom 
| took to be a naval officer,.seemed inclined to quarrel 
with me. Nothing, indeed, can be more disgusting to 
a stranger than these civilities from people one does 
not know; and nothing gave me a more unfavorable 
impression of the rude manners of these republicans 
than the freedom with which they chatted about their 
private affairs before me, a perfect stranger. It dis- 
played a want of tact, a familiarity so different from 
the conduct of people in similar circumstances in Lon- 
don, that I retired to my room in disgust. I after- 
ward learned that the naval officer threatened to 
“lick” me, as he called it, for my surly ill manners, 
as he was pleased to denominate my gentlemanly re- 
serve. I devoted the evening to packing up, and, being 
desirous to make an impression on these bumpkin 
demos, called out loudly to the waiter, in my best 
Corinthian tone, “ Waiter! you infernal waiter!” 

“ Here, sir.” 

“Waiter, bring a bootjack and a pair of slippers.” 

“ Waiter, you infernal waiter,” replied a voice which 
I took for an echo. 

“Here, sir,” said the waiter. 

“Waiter, bring me two bootjacks and two pair of 
slippers.” On looking round, I perceived the echo 
was my old enemy, the naval officer. Being deter- 
mined, however, to take no notice of such a low fellow, 
I again called out, ‘“ Waiter, bring a candle into my 
chamber, and a warming-pan to warm my bed.” 

“ Waiter, bring two candles and two warming-pans 
into my chamber; I shall sleep in two beds to-night,” 
eried echo. I gave him a look of withering contempt 
and walked out of the room, leaving behind me a 
horse-laugh, which, as I judged, proceeded from these 
illiterate cyclops. 

Who has not known such an Englishman, and such 
a Yankee? The tale well characterizes the feeling of 
resentment and irritation left in the breasts of both 
nations after the war. The recorder of this guileless 
story is James Kirke Paulding, a fellow-worker with 
Washington Irving in the eocene period of American 
literature. With William Irving, Paulding’s brother- 
in-law, they had already brought forth the Salma- 
gundi papers, at the beginning of the century; then, 
a decade later, when the quarrel over the blockade 
of the French coast and the seizure of sailors on 
board American ships had aroused the new Western 
nation to martial fury, Paulding had the happy 
thought of relating the whole quarrel in a mock- 
heroic tale in prose, to which he gave the title, 


The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan. Mr. Bull’s title came from Arbuthnot’s 
satire at the time of Marlborough’s campaigns. 


Brother Jonathan’s came, it is said, from Washing- 
ton’s oft repeated phrase, “ We must consult Brother 
Jonathan,” the excellent Governor Trumbull of Con- 
_necticut. The satire, a quaint little book bound in 
boards, was published in September, 1812, in New 
York and Philadelphia. The greater part of it was 
written before war was declared, on June 18, 1812. 
Paulding begins at the first quarrel between John 
and Jonathan, and his description of the former has 
its qualities of wit and satire. John Bull, he says, 
was a cholerie old fellow, who held a good manor in 
the middle of a great mill-pond. This manor, by 
reason of its being quite surrounded by water, was 
generally called Bullock Island. Bull was an _ in- 
genious man, an exceeding good blacksmith, a dex- 
terous cutler, and a notable weaver and pot-baker 
besides. He also brewed capital porter, ale, and 
small-beer, and was, in fact, a sort of jack-of-all- 
trades and good at each. In addition, he was a hearty 
fellow, an excellent bettle-companion, and passably 
honest as times go. But what tarnished all these 
qualities was a devilish quarrelsome, overbearing dis- 
position, which was always getting him into some 
scrape or other. The truth is, he never heard of a 
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quarrel going on among his neighbors but his fingers 
itched to be in the thickest of it; so that he was 
hardly ever seen without a broken head, a black eye, 
or a bloody nose. Such was Squire Bull, as he was 
commonly called by the country people, his neighbors, 
one of those odd, testy, grumbling, boasting old cod- 
gers, that never get credit for what they are, because 
they are always pretending to be what they are not. 

The squire was as tight a hand to deal with indoors 
as out; sometimes treating his family as if they were 
not the same flesh and blood, when they happened to 
differ with him in certain matters. One day he got 
into a dispute with his youngest son Jonathan, who 
was familiarly called Brother Jonathan, about whether 
churches ought to be called churches or meeting- 
houses; and whether steeples were not an abomina- 
tion. Which is Paulding’s witty way of describing 
the Puritan movement and the events leading to the 
colonization of New England. In his new estate, 
Jonathan grew up to be very large of his age, and be- 
came a tall, stout, double-jointed, broad-footed cub of a 
fcllow, awkward in his gait and simple in his appear- 
ance; but showing a lively, shrewd look, and having 
promise of great strength when he should get his full 
growth. He was rather an odd-looking chap, in truth, 
and had many queer ways; but everybody that has seen 
John Bull saw a great likeness between them, and 
swore he was John’s own boy, and a true chip of the 
old block. Like the old squire, he was apt to be.bluster- 
ing and saucy, but in the main was a peaceable sort 
cf careless fellow that would quarrel with nobody if 
you only let him alone. He used to dress in home- 
spun trousers with a huge bagging seat, which seemed 
to have nothing in it, and always wore a linsey-wool- 
sey coat, that did not above half cover his breech, 
and the sleeves of which were so short that his hand 
and wrist came out beyond them, looking like a 
shoulder of mutton. All of which was in consequence 
of his growing so fast that he outgrew his clothes. 

While Jonathan was outgrowing his strength in 
this way, Bull kept on picking his pockets of every 
penny he could scrape together; till at last, one day 
when the squire was even more than usually pressing 
in his demands, which he accompanied with threats, 
Jonathan started up in a furious passion and threw 
the tea-kettle at the old man’s head. ‘The choleric 
Bull was thereupon exceedingly enraged; and after 
calling the poor lad an undutiful rascal, seized him 
by the collar, and forthwith a furious scuffle ensued. 
This lasted a long time; for the squire, though in 
years, was a capital boxer, and of most excellent bot- 
tom. At last, however, Jonathan got him under, and, 
before he would let him up, made him sign a paper 
giving up all claim to the farms, and acknowledging 
the fee-simple to be in Jonathan forever. 

So much for the Revolutionary War and the making 
cf the American nation. We come now to the causes 
of the second struggle between sire and son. For- 
merly, we are told, the old man had had divers 
enemies, but now Jonathan began to get particularly 
on his aging nerves. Bull never missed a fair oppor- 
tunity of giving a fatherly benediction to Jonathan, 
who had, since his first quarrel with the squire, given 
him divers causes for offense. By keeping aloof from 
the disputes of the neighbors, and by a sober, discreet 
behavior, Jonathan had, without any intention of in- 
juring the old squire, got a great deal of his business 
from him. Now the squire could not bear to see 
Jonathan enjoying the fruits of his peaceable disposi- 
tion. Another great eyesore to Squire Bull was this: 
Jonathan had such a great quantity of land to spare, 
and his farms held out so many temptations to Bull’s 
tenants, that, whenever they had an opportunity, they 
would leave Bullock Island and come over to settle. 
This the squire swore was undermining his interests, 
and acting the part of a secret enemy; because it was 
Jonathan’s duty, as a good neighbor, to drive them 
home again. 

“Zounds!” would the squire exclaim, in a furious 
passion, “no man born in my manor shall ever get out 
of it if I can prevent him. It is the happiest, the 
most pious, moral, plentiful, and all that sort of 
thing manor in the world, and those who can’t live 
in it may starve, for aught I care.” This he said when 
in many parts of his manor one-sixth of the tenants 
were on the parish, and another sixth living on a 
short allowance of oatmeal and potatoes. The squire’s 
maxim was, once a tenant always a tenant; and such 
was his wrath against Brother Jonathan for giving his 
poor runaways a meal of victuals sometimes, that in 
revenge he used to chase Jonathan’s boats, and when 
he overtook them would kidnap his rowers, under pre- 
tense of their being his runaway tenants. Now 
Brother Jonathan, though a pretty hard talker and a 
considerable dealer in words. was in the main a good- 
natured yourg fellow, who did not lightly get into a 
quarrel, but loved gain, and hated fighting if he could 
avoid it. He therefore pocketed these affronts of Bull 
with a few wry faces, and continued to treat him with 
respect. The young man, who ate, drank, spoke, 
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thought, and did everything like his father, was willing, 
nay, anxious, to be on good terms with him, if he was 
only treated with common politeness. He had beat 
Bull like a man, and forgiven him like a good fellow. 
He determined, before trying the strength of his arm 
against Bull, to see what the law would do for him. 
Having often heard say that there is reason in all 
things, he did not know but he might find a little in 
— Bull’s pate, so he wrote him the following 
etter: 


“To John Bull, Esquire, of Bullock, 
“ Greeting: 

“ HonoreD FatuerR,—Though I am your son, I have 
always got more kicks than coppers from you; and 
now I am grown up to be of age, I don’t choose to put 
up with any more of your plaguy nonsense. I have 
a right to sail boats on the mill-pond for all your silly 
claims, which have got you many a broken head, and 
will get you many more before you die, if you don’t 
mind your hits, old gentleman. Moreover, I have a 
right to do business with whom I please, as long as I 
don’t go against the customs of the neighborhood; and 
to visit where I think fit, without Mr. Bull’s leave, 
and be hanged to him. 

“S’life, daddy, do you think that though I was 
brought up in the woods I am to be scared by an owl? 
Don’t think to bully me, daddy; for, though you tell 
such famous stories about our ancestors, everybody 
knows that the Bulls have been going down hill till 
they have got nearly to the bottom; and, between our- 
selves, people say they all look up to me to support 
the family honor in the future. So look ye, daddy, if 
you don’t let me alone when I am going about my 
lawful business, and quit taking my boats and tenants, 
like a highway robber as you are, you may expect 
another guess sort of a pommeling than you got from 
ine when I was only a boy. 

“The long and the short of the matter is, that if I 
am satisfied in your answer I am ready to drink a 
glass with you and be friends. If not, you and I 
will be two, I guess, daddy; and to show you that I 
am in right good earnest, I hereby let you know that 
I shall not wait more than five or six years for your 
final answer, being in a great passion, and somewhat 
in haste. 

“Your dutiful son, as you behave, 
“ JONATHAN.” 


To which, in due time, the fond parent replied: 


“To Mr. Jonathan, 
“ Greeting: 

“You LupBerLy YANKEE,—Don’t think I’ll give up 
my rights, privileges, and prerogatives to such a hop- 
o’-my-thumb, mint-sling, rum-jockey as thou art. Why, 
thou unnatural cub, answer me one thing, did I not 
beget thee, villain? Body o’ me! what an undutiful 
rascal thou art, to be pestering with impertinent let- 
ters the father that begat thee! 

“You can’t wait for my answer, you say. You un- 
grateful villain, to talk in this wy to the kindest 
father that ever turned his son out of doors! You 
can’t, hey! Well, here is my answer: I’ll plunder your 
fir-built boats, with a bit of striped bunting stuck on 
a corn-stalk for a flag. Vl snap my fingers and bite 
my thumb at you as often as I please. I’ll disown, 
disinherit, and unbeget you, and swear you are the 
son of a French barber and a Dutch fishwoman. I 
am a religious man, an-affectionate father, and I 
don’t care who knows it. I have a right to do what I 
please with my own children; and, what’s more, I will. 

“Thy Abused Father, 
Z “ JoHN BULL.” 


Whereupon, to use the vulgar phrase, the fat was in 
the fire, the splutterings thereof presently reaching 
Lake Erie, Lake Champlain. and New Orleans, to the 
accompaniment of such mottoes as “ Don’t give up the 
ship” and “The Star-spangled Banner.” 

The spirit and skill of Paulding’s writings recom- 
mended him to President Madison, who gave him a 
government post connected with the navy, which he 
held with credit for many years, meanwhile adding 
to the young and flourishing literature of his nation. 
It is part of the irony of history that he wrote the 
most widely quoted verse that ever came out of 
America, yet no one, of the tens of thousands who 
quote it, knows him for the author. The verse, from 
his “ Kénigsmarke,” is to this effect: 


“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers; 
Where’s the peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper 
picked?” 





















































THE PRESS IN WAR-TIME 


The Muzzling. of the War Correspondent Raises the Larger Ques- 
tion of the Relation of the Press to Modern Organized Society 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


SOOHE Russo-Japanese War killed the 
wey War correspondent; the conflict in 
YN the Balkans may be said to have 
mn buried him. He has become not 
smerely a nuisance, but ridiculous. 
N In the old days a man could go to 
*y the front, could wander about pretty 
se much as he pleased, and could send 
home his telegrams and despatches 
with little or no hindrance from the censor. War 
correspondents were few and it was possible to make a 
reputation. Some of them, indeed. made so great a 
reputation and were altogether personages of such 
vast importance that they almost came to think of 
war as a game invented to provide them with a living. 
Mr. Melton Prior was perhaps the most famous of the 
artists and writers who illustrated the struggles of 
the past forty years, and in his just published and 
posthumous volume of reminiscences it is easy to see 
that he regarded himself as the pivot of the whole 
situation. Just as nurses come to think of themselves 
as the central figures in whatever cases they are at- 
tending, and of far more importance than either the 
patient or the doctor, so Mr. Prior seemed to be say- 
ing, “Now that I have taken up my position and 
sharpened my pencils and refreshed myself from my 
flask and smoothed out the leaves of my sketch-book, 
the battle may begin.” And the odd thing was that 
he and his colleagues were taken at their own valua- 
tion by the military and naval authorities all over 
the world, and were utterly amazed and indignant, and 
denounced it as not less than an international scandal, 
when the Japanese eight years ago forbade them to 
go anywhere or to see anything. But it was left for 
the war in the Balkans to expose the final and pre- 
posterous absurdity of the war correspondent’s pro- 
fession. Those who joined the Turkish forces were 
able to snatch a certain liberty from the general 
debacle that overtook the Ottoman armies. But those 
who were attached to the Bulgarian headquarters were 
as remorselessly muzzled as though they were all sus- 
pected of rabies. There were over eighty of them in 
a body; they had to travel with the foreign attachés; 
they were carefully corralled by officialdom; at noon 
every day they were summoned to hear a bulletin from 
the front read out to them; of the actual fighting they 
saw nothing; any chance of individual distinction or 
even of individual activity was simply taken away 
from them; they just sat about in the hotels and 
watched the rain and grumbled at the censor and the 
meals. In the way of keeping the world informed as 
to the progress of the struggle one man could have 
done all that it was permitted to do as efficiently as 
the eighty. 

So people are now going about saying that the war 
correspondent is dead and can never be resurrected. 
But that is only partially true. When nations are at 
war that are really military nations, possessed of 
universal service, with every single energy they com- 
mand gathered up and launched in a single thunder- 
bolt, and with every man and woman among them 
feeling that he or she is as much a fighter in the na- 
tional cause as any soldier in the ranks, then the war 
correspondent is bound to perish under the combined 
weight of his own numbers, of military necessity, and 
of the inventions that have made the transmission of 
intelligence so dangerously easy. But in this matter, 
as in all matters touching on war and its preparations 
and prosecution, there is an immense gulf between the 
nations that have and the nations that do not have, 
universal service. It is a gulf that in its way is at 
least as profound as the difference between a free state 
and a slave-holding state, between a Moslem com- 
munity and a Christian community, between a country 
where single marriages are the rule and a country that 
practises polygamy. It is a fundamental difference 
that affects and transforms all values. In Bulgaria, 
for instance, the entire land has been drained of its 
population; every able-bodied person between fifteen 
and sixty has been pressed into service; there has 
been nothing of what we English and we Americans 
think of as the glamour and réclame of war, the “ sud- 
den shining of splendid names,” and all the rest of the 
trappings and tinsel; brilliant victories have been 
laconically announced in three-line bulletins; soldiers 
have been forbidden to write home; none of those 
who are left behind knows what has happened to 
their nearest and dearest at the front; no lists of 
dead or wounded are published; no decorations are 
seattered while the war is still on; the whole nation 
and every unit in it is working silently for victory, 
sinking all individual anxieties in a superb devotion 
to the common good. To such a spectacle I take off 
my hat; and in the country that is capable of such 
single-minded concentration the regulation of war 
correspondents and the suppression of all news 
that is in any way likely to assist the enemy become 
the simplest and easiest of matters. They cease to 
be a “problem”; they are put in their proper place 
among the thousand and one common-sense precau- 
tions that have to be observed and that no one would 
dream of disputing. 

But in countries such as England and America— 
unarmed, plethoric, commercial, knowing nothing 
of what war is, such discipline and self-sacrifice as 
the Bulgarians have shown are qualities that at 
present simply do not exist in any organized and 
effective form. The British nation—and I do not 
know that the American nation is in this respect any 
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different—has got into the way of thinking of its 
army and navy as something apart from itself and 
of war as a game played out by professionals before 
a ring of excited but perfectly secure spectators. No 
illusion, of course, could be more fatal. National 
strength by land or sea is directly proportioned to 
national will-power, character, and _ efficiency at 
home. There is a striking sentence in General Kuro- 
patkin’s book on the Russo-Japanese War that bears 
directly on this matter: “Mere ships do not make a 
fleet, nor do they form the strong right arm of an 
empire, for the strength of a nation does not lie in 
armor, guns, or torpedoes, but in the souls of the 
men behind these things.” I believe that to be pro- 
foundly true. Building ships, pouring out money, 
multiplying regiments, the most perfect military and 
naval organization—all this in the end avails little 
or nothing if the spirit of the people is. not sound, 
self-sacrificing, steadfast, disciplined, and _ clear- 
sighted. It is absclutely wrong to think, for in- 
stance, of the military efficiency of the Germans as a 
phenomenon by itself; it is simply the projection and 
the culmination of their civie efficiency. From the 
national standpoint, indeed, there is no naval and no 
military problem that is not also a moral and a 
psychological problem. A country at war and at 
peace is still the same country; it cannot possibly 
extemporize in a moment of crisis qualities that it 
does not display in ordinary times; and a publicist 
who has mastered the spirit and conditions of two 
contending powers can almost invariably foresee, 
though he may be wholly ignorant of naval and mili- 
tary affairs, to which side victory will incline. One 
such publicist at the very outbreak of the war in the 
Balkans, when the best expert opinion in Europe 
backed the Turks, remarked to me that, knowing 
both Sofia and Constantinople, and having seen what 
the Bulgarians had made of the former and the 
Turks of the latter, the ultimate defeat of the Otto- 
mans was to him a foregone conclusion. 

In countries like England and America, which re- 
gard war as a sort of superior football or baseball 
match, and which are blessed with democratic con- 
stitutions, the press plays a part that is inconceiv- 
able in nations where everything is subordinated to 
preparing for success on the day of Armageddon. In 
Great Britain and the United States the press shapes 
the thoughts of the nation more constantly and with 
greater effect than any other instrument, and in war- 
time, especially, when the public mind is excited and 
opinion is exceptionally fluid, its power is enor- 
mously enhanced. That is a condition with which 
the naval and military authorities have to reckon in 
devising a press censorsnip at the front. They can- 
not do as the Germans would do, as the Bulgarians 
have done, and absolutely muzzle every editor, re- 
porter, and war-correspondent in the country. ‘They 
have to remember that in gagging the press they are 
not only gagging a news agency, but a molder of pub- 
lic opinion, and they have to remember, too, that 
publie opinion in its turn reacts nowadays with 
democratic decisiveness upon the policies of govern- 
ments and upon the operations of the naval and mili- 
tary commanders appointed to carry out those 
policies. It would hardly be possible for the British 
or American government to conduct war on a big 
scale unless they could carry public opinion with 
them; and in order to carry public opinion with them 
they are bound to tolerate war correspondents and to 
compromise with, instead of crushing, the press. A 
democratic people always insists on learning what is 
being done in its name at the theater of war, and on 
learning it from independent as well as from official 
sources. 

The war correspondent, therefore, is never likely 
to become a really extinct species. Nor is he the un- 
mitigated curse that some naval and military men 
like to make out. One half of a correspondent, the 
half that is trying to find out and to publish in- 
formation that for military reasons should be kept 
secret, ought, I agree, to be shot on the spot. But 
the other half of him, the half that, without in any 
way assisting the enemy, keeps the public at home in- 
formed, stimulated, and interested, that criticizes in- 
telligently, and if the need arises does not hesitate to 
expose defects that in the interests of the services 
themselves ought to be exposed and will not be 
remedied unless they are exposed, the half that acts 
as a connecting-link between the forces at the front 
and the nation by its fireside, that instructs the pub- 
lic in the nature of the task on which it has em- 
barked, and by vivid descriptions strengthens the 
resolution to see the thing through—that half of a 
correspondent may be at times something of a salu- 
tary nuisance, but he is also an auxiliary of the 
highest utility. Part of the art of war in a demo- 
cratic state must be to keep the democracy intelli- 
gently interested, and for that purpose the war corre- 
spondent seems to me an indispensable unit in the 
equipment of a modern army or navy. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to overestimate the reflex value of the 
services’ rendered to the British ‘nation and the 
British army by Russell’s letters from the Crimea, 
and by the brilliant articles in which G. W. Steevens 
riveted the thoughts and hopes of millions of Eng- 





*lishmen upon Kitchener’s progress to Khartoum. In 


those two instances one saw the war correspondent 
at his best both as critic and as interpreter, and in 
each case performing functions that were as advan- 
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tageous to the army as to the nation. Abolish war 
correspondents and you not only cut yourself loose 
from those sources of popular sentiment and de- 
termination that furnish most democratic states to- 
day with their energy and driving-power, but you 
lose whatever benefit may be conferred by the presence 
at the seat of war of a corps of trained and detached 
observers who are, or at least who ought to be, com- 
petent to discuss the problems of strategy, tactics, 
administration, and, above all, of policy, as they arise. 

At the same time the tone and actions of the press 
in war-time are and must be a matter of the most 
anxious moment to the naval and military authori- 
ties. In Great Britain that anxiety is keener than 
in America because the risk of war is more imminent 
and the damage that*might be inflicted by an ignorant 
press is proportionately greater. Some seven or eight 
years ago, in what was !is valedictory speech as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Selborne declared: “1 
am not exaggerating when I say that the most 
patriotic journalist, without a thought that he was 
doing his country any harm, might, in the day or 
two which precede war, publish news which might 
mar the whole issue of the naval campaign of this 
country.” And it is obvious to any one who knows 
the country that if Great Britain were involved in a 
war with a first-class naval power, the attitude of 
the British press weuld be of the greatest influence 
in averting or allaying or in fomenting a panie about 
the food supply and the possibilities of invasion. In- 
deed, war correspondents might be abolished alto- 
gether—the greater problem would still confront the 
British Admiralty of how to insure secrecy of attack 
and defense in a life-and-death struggle with a first- 
class continental power waged on European soil and 
in European waters. And how vital this problem 
may be can be demonstrated by a score of examples 
in naval and military history. Even in the pre-tele- 
graph days, even in the Napoleonic wars, information 
that it was vital to conceal on the one side and 
equally vital to learn on the other became public 
property through the columns of the press. In the 
Peninsular War the letters written home by British 
officers and published in the newspapers became Na- 
poleon’s most trustworthye source of intelligence. In 
the Emperor’s correspondence you constantly find 
him basing instructions to his lieutenants on _ in- 
formation gleaned from English journals. In the 
Crimean War it is exceedingly doubtful if Sebastopol 
would have been fortified at ali had it not been for 
the clamor in the French and English press that it 
should be made an object of attack. Sherman’s March 
to the Sea owed its inception to his quick utilization 
of news supplied him by the Southern press. 

At the very opening of the Franco-Prussian War 
the German staff, by a diligent reading of the French 
papers, was able to ascertain the composition and 
strategical disposition of all the French corps. A few 
weeks later, when the German cavalry had lost touch 
with the French troops, the supremely important in- 
formation was derived from the French press that 
MacMahon was moving from Chalons to effect a 
junction with Bazaine. No suspicion that such was 
his intention had apparently crossed the mind of the 
yerman staff; it took all the efforts of the French 
press to convince them of the fact. Once convinced, 
however, they swung their armies round to the north- 
west, and within a week Napoleon had capitulated at 
Sedan. During the Spanish-American War every 
move’ and intention of the American naval and mili- 
tary authorities was published immediately in the 
American press; it was not in the least the fault of 
their journalists that the Americans did not meet 
with a resounding disaster. If the Japanese had pur- 
sued the same quixotic policy, could they have beaten 
Russia? Could they have surprised the Russian fleet 
in Port Arthur if every Japanese journal had an- 
nounced the sailing of the Japanese squadrons a 
couple of days beforehand? Could they have en- 
trapped Rojdestvensky if Togo’s whereabouts had been 
divulged by the Tokio press? Could Oyama have 
swept the Russians beyond Mukden if every detail of 
his numbers, his reinforcements, and his armies had 
been published for all the world to read? 

The question of the press in war-time, it will thus 
be seen, goes far beyond the question of war-corre- 
spondents. It raises problems that every journalist, 
and indeed every statesman, ought carefully to 
ponder. The truth is, journalism still awaits its 
philosopher, awaits, I mean, some one who will work 
out the action and reaction of the new and tremen- 
dous power of organized publicity upon the general 
scheme of things. We are still too near the eruption 
cf this strange force that has burst upon the world 
to be able to assess its significance or formulate its 
relations to life, government, and society. But we 
can see that journalism has taken its place among the 
permanent forces that govern the world. We see it 
visibly affecting pretty nearly all we do and say and 
think, competing with the churches, superseding par- 
liaments, elbowing out literature, rivaling the 
schools and universities, furnishing the world with a 
new set of nerves; and it would be a task of the 
highest interest to trace out its consequences, to 
define its nature and functions, and to establish its 
place and prerogatives by the side of those other 
forces, such as religion, law, commerce, war, and art, 
which, unlike journalism, unlike publicity, infused 
the ancient as well as the modern world. 
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BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 


The Union Pacific-Southern Pacific Divorce 


THE SUPREME COURT'S DECISION IN THE FAMOUS UNION PACIFIC MERGER CASE, AND 
ITS BEARING ON THE EARNING POWER OF THESE AND OTHER RAILWAY SECURITIES 









pI MAGINE a bow with the arrow 
ie drawn to the head. The bow is the 
4 main line of the Southern Pacific, 
% running in a great are from Port- 
land, Oregon, to New Orleans. 
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Nin Pi Louisiana. The head of the arrow 
Use LAG is the San Francisco terminus of the 
iGSe 2) old Central Pacific, an east-and-west 


line, owned by the Southern Pa- 
cifie System. The middle of the arrow is the Central 
Pacifie’s eastern terminus at Ogden, Utah. The other 
end of the arrow is the Union Pacifie’s eastern terminus 
at Omaha, Nebraska. 

In 1898 EK. H. Harriman acquired control of Union 
Pacific, then an unprofitable piece of road connecting 
Omaha and Ogden, <A year or so later, his property 
having made substantial progress, Mr. Harriman began 
to cast about for some way of carrying it to the 
Pacific coast. The other half of the great arrow, the 
Southern Pacifie’s Central Pacific, being the logical 
outlet, Mr. Harriman began negotiations for its 
purchase with the late Collis P. Huntington, then in 
control of Southern Pacifie’s affairs. Huntington, how- 
ever, couldn’t see Harriman’s offer, and, the deal fall- 
ing through, Harriman began building a line of his 
own. Just at that time Huntington died and negotia- 
tions were reopened. What happened then nobody 
knows. but when the smoke had all cleared away, 
Union Pacific turned up in control not only of that 
part of Southern Pacifie which connects Ogden and 
Salt Lake City with the Pacific coast, but of the 
entire Southern Pacifie System. Union Pacific had 
started in to buy control of eight hundred miles of 
line. It ended up by buying control of eight thousand. 

Some little talk was occasioned at the time about 
the purchase of the Southern Pacifie by the Union 
Pacific being contrary to the Sherman anti-trust daw, 
but not until seven years later was anything done 
about it. So far as any one could see, the result of 
the merger had been greatly to improve traffic facili- 
ties and develop the territory served, but early in 
1908 the government brought a suit to compel the 
separation of the two properties. The combination, 
it was alleged, was in restraint of trade and a 
monopoly. 

The government lost, the Circuit Court of the 
Kighth District dismissing its petition. The case was 
then carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It is the decision of that body which has just 
been handed down. The lower court was wrong, the 
Supreme Court finds, in dismissing the government’s 
complaint. The Union Pacifice-Southern Pacific com- 
bination, the decision says, is a combination in re- 
straint of trade and a monopoly, and so must at 
onee be dissolved. 

The Supreme Court’s decision is a formidable docu- 
ment of many pages and filled with notes and learned 
citations, but the whole thing comes down to the fact 
that the court finds that before the merger there was 
a good deal of competition and that after the merger 
there wasn’t. There is no reason, the court finds, 
why Union Pacific shouldn’t control that part of 
Southern Pacific needed for a coast outlet. But as to 
controlling Southern Pacifie’s route from the Missis- 
sippi Valley to the Golden Gate, that is something 
different. Union Pacifie is in the business of carry- 
ing freight from the Middle West to the Pacifie coast 
and so is Southern Pacific. For the two to get to- 
gether and work as one, the court says, is against the 
anti-trust law. The decision puts it this way: “A 
large amount of the testimony in this voluminous 
record was given by railroad men of wide experience, 
business men, and shippers, who, with practical 
unanimity, expressed the view that prior to the stock 
purchase in question the Union Pacifie and Southern 
Pacifie systems were in competition, sharp, well de- 
fined, and vigorous, for interstate trade. To compete 
is to strive for something which another is actively 
seeking and wishes to gain. The Southern Pacific 
through its agents, advertisements, and literature 
had undertaken to obtain transportation for its ‘ Sun- 
set’ or southerly route across the continent, while 
the Union Pacific had endeavored in the same terri- 
tory to have freight shipped by way of its own and 
connecting lines, thus securing for itself about one 
thousand miles of the haul to the coast.” The ad- 
vantages of the two routes, the report goes on to say, 
“were the subjects of representation and the basis of 
solicitation by many active, opposing agencies. The 
maintenance of these by the rival companies promoted 
their business and increased their revenues.” After 
the two roads got together, the decision continues, 
these various agencies were given up. There wasn’t 
any further need for them. Competition had been 
done away with. 

This, the court holds. is altogether wrong and 
harmful. In the first place it tends toward rates 
higher than they should be. In the second place, as 
Judge Day puts it, “the inducement to maintain the 
points of advantage—superiority of service and ac- 
commodation—did not remain the same in the hands 
of a single dominating and common ownership as it 
was when they were the subjects of active promotion 
by competing owners whose success depended on their 
accomplishment.” Do away with competition, in 


other words, and it means higher rates and ‘worse 
service for the general public using the lines. To 
prevent that is the exact purpose of the Sherman law. 

From a legal standpoint there are, of course, any 
number of questions to be considered in connection 
with the decision rendered; but from the standpoint 
of the investor in railway securities the one really 
important thing is that the court determines once for 
all that two competing railroads cannot get together. 
It makes not the slightest difference what is the means 
employed—whether a holding company is formed (as 
in the case of the Northern Securities Company) or 
whether one road just goes ahead and buys stock in 
another. The court’s decision expressly states that. 
Judge Day, indeed, goes out of his way to emphasize 
the point, a long paragraph being devoted to prove that 
the phraseology of the law covers “all forms of com- 
bination,” old and new. 

It is simply a case of each combination having to 
stand on its own merits. How about New York Cen- 
tral’s control of Michigan Central and of Lake Shore, 


natural continuations of the Central from Buffalo to- 


Chicago? How about Pennsylvania’s control of the 
Fort Wayne and the Panhandle, both running from 
Pittsburg to Chicago? How about any number of 
similar combinations which may be mentioned—what 
light does this Union Pacifie decision throw on their 
legality? Simply this, that it is now definitely de- 
termined that if it can be proved that before the 
merger there was competition and that now there 
isn’t, the arrangement is in violation of the law. 
Each individual case has got to be considered by itself 
—as was this Union Pacific-Southern Pacific combina- 
tion. There it was found that competition for very 
considerable amounts of business was ended by the 
getting together of the two roads. If the case of the 
Central or. the Pennsylvania or the New Haven or 
any of the others is looked into and existing arrange- 
ments are found to have had a similar result, it is 
inevitable that they be declared illegal. 

From the standpoint of the investor that is the un- 
settling thing about this Supreme Court decision. 
The particular decree rendered, it is true, affects only 
one railroad system, but, the law having been inter- 
preted as it has, there is hardly a big system in the 
country which can safely consider itself immune. It 
makes not the slightest difference, either, that it can 
be shown that the real purpose of the combination 
was not to kill off competition, but to bring about 
economy of operation. If there was any competitive 
business before—even though it may have been but a 
small part of the whole—it brings the merger within 
the statute. The Union Pacific people, for example, 
admitted freely in their defense that there had been 
some competition before, but made the point that it 
was but a small part of the whole—not nearly enough 
to make its suppression the motive for the merger. 
That’s all very well, the court replied in effect, but ac- 
cording to your own admission and whatever your 
motives, your action did result in the elimination of 
competition for business amounting to several millions. 
That in itself makes your merger illegal. 

Now if all such combinations are illegal, it is a 
serious proposition to the holders of several thousand 
million dollars’ worth of railroad stocks and bonds— 
there is no getting away from that. From the time 
of its passage back in 1890 down to within a very few 
years ago the Sherman law, at least as applied to rail- 
road companies, was a dead letter, and combination 
after combination went into effect with no thought on 
the part of those concerned that they were doing any- 
thing illegal. If that great structure, involving as 
it does billions of capital, is now all to be pulled apart 
by the courts, there is bound to be trouble. To say 
that not a mile of track will be torn up and not a 
freight-car will be destroyed is all very well and a 
highly reassuring line of talk for frightened security- 
holders. But the truth of the matter—and it might 
just as well be faced fairly and squarely—is that a 
very large volume of securities has been issued on the 
strength of these railway properties in combination, 
and that what these properties will be able to earn 
individually is highly problematical. 

Going back to the particular case in question, what 
is likely to be the effect on the earning power of Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific of the decree of the Su- 
preme Court ordering their separation? Both roads 
in this case happen to be strong and prosperous and 
well able, in all probability, individually, to earn 
enough to pay their bond-interest and a fair dividend. 
But can they, working separately, continue to earn the 
money they have been earning, working in combina- 
tion? One of them, it must be remembered, pays ten 
per cent. dividends. In the light of what has hap- 
pened, should that stock continue to be regarded as a 
sure “ ten-percenter ?” 

Union Pacific and Southern Pacific operated inde- 
pendently can’t make the money Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific can make operated together—any- 
body who knows anything about the workings of the 
system knows that and admits it. ‘The question isn’t 
whether these roads, run separately, will make less 
money. The question is simply how much less they 
will make. And that depends to a very large extent 
not, as might perhaps be thought, upon the amount of 





competition that will develop, but upon the extent to 
which the marvelously efficient operation of the Harri- 
man properties has been due to the ability to route 
freight in the most economical manner. It was always 
the declared policy of the “Little Wizard” to send 
freight through natural channels—and, in control of 
two transcontinental routes, he was in a position to 
do it. A shipment would originate, say, in California, 
east-bound, and of such a nature as to allow of its 
transhipment from trains to boats. That would be 
sent over the Southern Pacific, via New Orleans. An- 
other shipment would originate in the same place, say, 
of fruit, requiring quick transportation and careful 
handling. The direct all-rail route via Omaha would 
in that case be chosen. As long as the two routes were 
controlled by the same people it was possible to handle 
freight in the economical and scientific manner of 
which the foregoing is only one of a thousand possible 
examples. 

As to the effect on earnings, of the straight com- 
petition which will develop when the two roads are 
separated, that will probably not amount to much. 
There was, as the Supreme Court points out, a good 
deal of transcontinental business passing over the 
“Sunset ” route at the time the two roads got to- 
gether, but since the Tehuantepec route began to offer 
the shipper a rate of forty cents per hundred as 
against a rate of two dollars via New Orleans, this 
business has dwindled to very small proportions. And 
with the opening of the Panama Canal it is likely to 
get smaller yet. In only a very slight degree, if at 
all, will Southern Pacific compete with Union Pacific 
for through traffic. Neither road is likely to lose 
much money on that account. 

Where the loss will come will not be in any rate- 
cutting likely to result from competition for business, 
but rather, as has been pointed out, from less eco- 
nomical operation under the new order of things. 
Then, too, with the two systems operated separately, 
there will necessarily be a good deal of duplication of 
expenses. What these increased charges will amount 
to nobody can tell or even reasonably estimate, but 
that they will be very considerable is certain. 

In connection with this question of how earnings 
will be affected by the divorcing of the two roads, a 
great deal has been said about the possibilities of 
Union Pacific’s not being able to make a deal whereby 
it retains the Central Pacific (which was allowed by 
the court) and thus losing its outlet to the Pacific 
coast at San Francisco. On this score there seems 
not the slightest cause for worry. Very possibly 
Union Pacific won’t be able to persuade the Southern 
Pacific stockholders to sell it their line from Ogden to 
*Frisco—the greatest revenue-producing piece of road, 
by the way, in the whole system. But what of that? 
Will inability to retain control of Central Pacific leave 
Union Pacifice“ bottled up” at Ogden and Salt Lake? 
Hardly—as long as Union Pacific can offer what it 
can, in the way of a direct route for eastbound traffic. 
Does Union Pacific need the facilities offered by the 
Central Pacific as a coast outlet? Certainly it does, 
but not any more than Central Pacific needs Union 
Pacific to feed it westbound traffic and to take care 
of its own traffic eastbound from the Pacific coast. 
As matters stand now, this eight-hundred-mile piece 
of road between Great Salt Lake and the Pacific coast 
earns $24,000 per mile. Deprived of the business 
furnished it by the Union Pacific, how much would 
it earn? . 

What is the logical conclusion? That Central Pa- 
cific and Union Pacific will continue to work together 
whether on a basis of stock ownership or otherwise. 
Suppose that a deal to retain the control cannot be 
made. Exactly the same result can be obtained by a 
hard-and-fast traffic arrangement running over a long 
series of years. Union Pacific wouldn’t have any 
trouble negotiating such a deal. Central Pacific needs 
its business in the first place, and in the next place 
should Central Pacific refuse to make such an arrange- 
ment Union Pacific would soon enough either start 
building its own line or doing business with the Gould 
System’s Western Pacific. Either ‘of these contin- 
gencies would be fatal to Central Pacifie’s prosperity. 
The road is the natural continuation of the Harriman 
lines and, from the standpoint of its own good, is 
bound to remain their Pacific coast outlet. Any esti- 
mate of Union Pacifie’s earnings that does not take 
that into consideration is founded on a false basis. 

Finally, as to the method by which the separation of 
the two properties will be accomplished, it can only 
be said that nothing has been determined as yet, and 
that one guess is exactly as good as another. One 
thing, however, seems certain, and that is that the 
scheme finally fixed upon and approved by the court 
will take full cognizance of the fact that the purchase 
of Southern Pacific back in 1901 was a mighty good 
thing for Union Pacific, and that if that transaction 
is now to be undone the Union Pacific’s shareholders 
are entitled to the profits which have accrued. Union 
Pacific didn’t pay a cent over seventy for its Southern 
Pacifie stock, which, now, as a six-per-cent.-dividend 
payer is worth well over par. That means that what- 
ever the scheme of separation decided upon, Union 
Pacific stockholders can reasonably look forward to an 
extra distribution of considerable value. ~ 
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Some Views of a Turkish Lady 
By Louise Morgan Sill 


MME. ZENNOuR Noury DE CHATEAUNEUF 
is the original of Pierre Loti’s “ Zeyneb” 
in Les Désenchantées. She is the first 
Turkish woman who ever dared to leave 
the Turkish dominions, unaccompanied 
by a man, without first obtaining the 
Sultan’s permission. 

She left Turkey in a tragic flight from 
a husband to whom she had been married 
without the least previous acquaintance 
with him, taking with her the barest 
necessities and accompanied only by her 
still younger sister, who would not be left 
behind. No Occidental woman can con- 
ceive the daring of this deed for a Turk- 
ish woman; it was unprecedented in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

There could scarcely be found a more 
striking type of the new Turkish woman 
than Madame de Chateauneuf. Daughter 
of His Excellency Noury Bey, General 
Secretary of the Foreign Office and dele- 
gate to the Hague Conference, she was 
reared in the most strictly conventional 
Turkish manner, wearing the veil or yash- 
mak which she is still obliged reluctantly 
to assume whenever she returns to her 
native country. She knows French, Eng- 
lish, Turkish, Italian, Persian, Arabic, 
and has what she calls a smattering of 
German and Russian. Two books which 
she has written in French are about to 
be published in Paris: one a volume of 
tales of Turkey, the other Lettres sur les 
Francais; and she is correcting proofs 
of a third book which compares Turkish 
and European life in its more intimate 
phases. I asked Madame de Chateauneuf 
if there were now many Turkish women 
like herself, and she replied that there 
are numbers of them more or less as ad- 
vanced as she. Personally she does not 
favor suffrage, though whenever she re- 
turns to Turkey she is an out-and-out 
feminist, “ because the women there need 
help so much”; but in woman’s freedom 
and right to self-development she enthu- 
siastically believes. 

The ex-Sultan,- Abdul Hamid, was 
against the liberation of women. Madame 
de Chateauneuf, because of her advanced 
views, was regarded by him as dangerous 
and an enemy to the welfare of the em- 
pire. But at one time Abdul Hamid was 
so beset with regard to the education of 
women and so often accused of anti- 
feminism that, irritated and in order to 
show these attacks to be unjust, he estab- 
lished in a single year four hundred pub- 
lie schools for girls.. “‘ But he thought so 
much of defending himself,” said Madame 
de Chateauneuf, “ that he forgot the boys, 
and so to this day there are more schools 
for girls than for boys in Turkey.” In one 
of these schools Madame de Chateauneuf 
saw a woman of forty-eight who had gone 
there to learn to read. The present Sul- 
tan, Mahomet V., is more advanced; that 
is to say, though he never commits him- 
self on the subject of woman, he lets it 
be known that he leaves the question to 
the women themselves. But the cause is 
obstructed by the Sheikh-ul-Islam, who 
is the head of the Moslem world and 
who, though a very clever man, is not 
in any sense in favor of the liberation 
of women. This seriously restrains the 
Sultan. 

“The Turks,” said Madame de Chiteau- 
neuf, “are more clever, kind, and indul- 
gent than they are shrewd or practical. 
Their very virtues constantly betray them. 
The massacres which Western people as- 
sociate always with them are generally 
done by foreigners in the Turkish do- 
minions, of whom there are so many and 
whom I must admit the Turks have failed 
really to govern. They have only been 
kind. Do you know that ever since the 
Turks have had dominion in Europe the 
foreigners in my country have never been 
asked to pay taxes? Think of that in 
the present age! The Turks are far more 
idealists than they are business men, as 
you see. In commerce and in finance they 
are far behind the times. Did you know, 
too, that until the Conseil de Europe the 
Christians and Jews in Turkey were never 
admitted to the army? All through those 
previous centuries the Turks fought for 
them and they remained safe at home. 
The present war being the first actual 
experience of these newly admitted Chris- 
tian and Jewish soldiers, they have not 
fought well—many of them have run 
away. And, worse than that, there 
has been treason among these foreigners 
—and thus they have repaid the kindness 
of the Turks. Furthermore, when the 
Balkan war breke out numbers of our 
officers were in Tripoli and are there still. 

“The Turks have always been generous 
to foreigners. When Mahomet II. came 
as conqueror to Byzantium, he protected 
the Christians and gave them the three 
ae for their chief priests. The 

urks have never forced any one to 
ekange his religion. They have never 
ven required foreigners to learn the 
Turkish: language. In their attitude 
toward the stranger they have been all 
that you would conceive as Christian. 
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Indeed, a certain prominent Turk, a 
political man, when asked for a compari- 
son between the Turks and other ‘ civil- 
ized’ nations, replied, ‘It can all be put 
in a few words: the Christians live in 
accordance with the Koran and the Mo- 
hammedans in accordance with the Gos- 
pels.’ 

“Do you know also that there is no 
capital punishment for murder in Turkey? 
Fifteen years at hard labor is the pun- 
ishment, and then the murderer is often 
pardoned by the Sultan after five or six 
years. They do not take ‘an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth. The Turkish 
nature is, above all, indulgent. They are 
neither murderers nor thieves; there are 
scarcely any of these criminals among the 
Turks themselves. And when a ¢rime is 
committed the feeling is one of pity and 
pardon, and ‘he will not do it again.’ 
All these traits, however ideal, are not 
effective, I admit, for governing. As you 
say, should a massacre occur in the 
United States among any part of your 
great mixed people the government would 
pursue each murderer with the law. But 
Turkey is so different, as you see, and 
not a successful governing power, though 
she has been a conquering one. 

* Another fault of my people is this: 
when they came from Asia as great con- 
querors they were proud of their con- 
quests. They have remained ever since 
too much grand seigneurs; they are at 
the same psychological point in many re- 
spects as they were then. Religion, 
philosophy, hospitality, beauty, and lux- 
ury—these things they have always had; 
it was what their civilization required; 
but modern civilization, with its new com- 
merce, its shrapnel, its haute finance, 
they have not perfectly acquired. 

“Yes, if there should be massacres 
now—and some think there will be veri- 
table carnage—they will not be committed 
by the Turks. The Bulgarians and Ser- 
vians, yes, and especially the Armenians. 
The Armenians will disguise themselves 
as priests and soldiers for this murderous 
work, as they have done several times 
before when starting revolutions in Tur- 
key. But not the Turks; they do not 
massacre. Good soldiers and__ fierce 
fighters they are, but not murderers. 

“The Turks are stoical. Their religion, 
with its fatalism, makes them so and 
induces in them that laisser faire which 
lies at the root of their failures and 
makes some of their action or inaction 
inexplicable to those who do not under- 
stand the springs of their mental in- 
spiration. Speaking of their stoicism, we 
were once being entertained by a Turk- 
ish gentleman. At the commencement of 
the evening a telegram was brought to 
him. He read and calmly folded it, say- 
ing nothing. We then had music and the 
evening was passed in enjoyment. We 
did not know until afterward that the 
telegram had announced to him the death 
of his only son. He had submitted to 
this terrible sorrow and the law of hos- 
pitality had to be obeyed. I could tell 
you many other things of this kind. 

“Is the Turkish Red Cross well 
equipped? Yes; it is called there the 
Red Crescent, because it would have been 
unacceptable to the people to force them 
to wear a cross, as if they had changed 
their religion, and they could not have 
understood why they should wear it even 
though it is only the flag of Switzer- 
land. 

“You ask me about polygamy. In the 
first place, there are very few polygamous 
households now in Turkey for two rea- 
sons. One is that it is too expensive, 
for living is dearer in Turkey as it is 
everywhere else; and the other is—the 
most important reason, of course—that 
women no longer accept it. This change 
has been coming slowly. For example, my 
grandfather had four wives; the binding 
of this book” (she picked up a copy of 
Loti’s Les Désenchantées bound in an ex- 
quisite Oriental silk in yellow and faded 
gold) “was made from a piece of a gown 
of one of them, my grandmother. But 
my father had only one wife, my mother. 
When he was asked here in Paris why 
he had only one wife, he laughed and 
said that his wife ordered her gowns of 
Doucet, and what would he do with sev- 
eral like her? But the real reason was 
a deeper one. Women do not tolerate 
polygamy as they once did. I asked 
several of my friends when I was last in 
Turkey what they would do if their hus- 
bands should take another wife. They 
each said, ‘Of course I could not prevent 
it, but I should go away at once.’ ” 

When I left Madame de Chateauneuf 
she was preparing to return to her work 
for the Red Cross, or Crescent, to the 
sad labor of sewing for her countrymen, 
wounded or dying in their heroic struggle 
not only against the enemies surrounding 
them, but against the ‘terrible enemy of 
ingratitude and treason within their own 
land. Whatever may be our inadequate 
comprehension, our prejudice, we cannot 
avoid a sense ‘of the deep pathos of the 
wreck of this idealistic and unpractical 
ship of state stranded on the rocky shore 
of modernity. 
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PIPEOLOGY 


Here’s the “college pipe.” 
It’s a big favorite all along 
the line, because it’s light? 
and easily cleaned. It is 
made of briar with a push 
bit of rubber or amber. 
Between briar and bit is a 
silver mount. You'd like it! 























CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 





Hit up one pipeful or a thousand, Prince Albert won’t bite your 
tongue. Just can’t—the sting’s cut out by a patented process. No 
other tobacco can be like Prince Albert! 


Catch the 100% enthusiasm of this bully smoke. 
all about the broiler-brands that put your tongue all to the bad. 


P. A. has given countless men pipe freedom. You can share their joy. 


You'll be as tickled with a cigarette rolled 
with Prince Albert as you are with a jimmy 
pipe fire-up. Just try it out with one of those 
handy 5c bags. | 


P. A. is so delicious in taste and fragrance, so 
fresh and sweet that it puts the dust-brands 
and “‘free-running’’ cigarette’ brands right 
into the woods. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Sold everywhere. Buy it in the toppy red | 
bag for Sc; in the tidy red tin for 10c and in 

handsome pound and half-pound humidors. 
Go to it while the going’s right good! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Draw your mouth full of Prince Albert | 
tobacco smoke—see how cool it is! 


Go to it; forget 
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For a Winter Trip BERMUDA 


A charming little island world only 48 hours from 
New York. Climate mild but invigorating. Superb 
driving, saddle riding, golf, tennis, yachting and sea 
bathing. The well known “é 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


provides true comfort in full measure: Modern service 
throughout, including electric light, telephones, grill 
room,.tiled swimming pool. Open December to May. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs,, HAMILTON, BERMUDA 















TEN BOYS 


from 
DICKENS 


By Kate Dickinson Sweetser 


Illustrated by 
GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS 


RESENTING as complete stories, in 

Dickens’ own words, the boy lives 

of Oliver Twist, Tiny Tim, Tommy 

Traddles, Smike, ‘‘ Deputy,” David 

Copperfield, Poor Jo, Kit Nubbles, Paul 
Dombey, and Pip. 

The volume is handsomely illustrated 
by full-page plates, each effectively por- 
traying one of the boys. A book thatevery 
lover of Dickens will cherish, and that will 
furnish to young folks a delightful intro- 
duction to the reading of Dickens’ works. 

Illustrated. Price $2.00 
(imprint of R. H. Russeli) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


For LIQUOR aud DRUG USERS 


A scientific remedy that has cured near- 
ly half a million in the past thirty-two 


years. 


Administered by medical spe- 


cialists at Keeley Institutes only. 
Write for particulars 


TO THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Marion, Ind. 
Crab Orehard, Ky. 
Portland, Ne. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo., 

2801 Locust St. 


Mot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal, 
West Haven, Conn, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 


Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, NX. Y. 
White Piains, N.Y. 
Columbas, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia. Pa., 

$12 N. Broad St. 


Pittsburs, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providenee, R. 1. 

Columbia, 8, C. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Toronte, Ontario 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

London, England 





for FOREST AND STREAM {i'yiici2aiving Vish and Game Laws of every 


State in the Union and Canada. FOREST AND STREAM is the oldest and best outdoor 


publication. Weekly; $3 a year. 


SOO e reser estes saeeeseeeeeere 


Fill in your name and address here 


Enclose One Dollar and mail to FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 4 Franklin St., New York, 
and get 26 deep, exhilarating breaths of the open and a useful handbook FREE. 
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To Siberia by Sea 


Despatcues from London report the 
formation there of a company to estab- 
lish a new sea route between England 
and the Russian ports on the White Sea, 
with further calls at more remote Siberi- 
an stations. It is the result of some ex- 
periments made by Captain Webster of 
the barkentine Nimrod, the vessel which 
conveyed Sir Ernest Shackleton to the 
antarctic. The first steamer this season 
got through to the Yanisei with a miscel- 
laneous cargo, including materials for the 
erection of wireless stations on the Is- 
land of Vaigats, or Vaigach, the nearest 
mainland point to Nova Zembla, which is 
separated from it by Kara Strait; at a 


cape on the coast of southern Nova 
Zembla; and at Archangel. Although 


the vessel encountered dense masses of 
drift ice. she has now returned to Lon- 
don, and it is believed that when radio- 
communication is established it will be 
possible to navigate these waters with a 
reasonable chance of safety. 

The special interest in this report is 
the fact that it notes a revival of the 
most ancient experiments in northern sea 
commerce. The very first arctic explora- 
tion had this end in view. As long ago 
as 1553 the Englishmen, Willoughby and 
Chancellor, in two ships penetrated the 
seas north of Scandinavia, their idea be- 
ing to find a route to Cathay (China) 
which should not only be shorter than 
that around Cape Horn, but be free from 
the cruisers of their enemies, the Spanish 
and Portuguese, and from Malay or 
Chinese pirates. Becoming separated, 
Willoughby and his men perished on the 
coast of Russian Lapland, but Chancellor 
got through into the White Sea and trav- 
eled to Moscow, where he was received 
with much rejoicing. Now the trade by 
steamers between England and the White 
Sea ports is so regular and valuable in 





summer that Archangel has been con- 
nected by rail with Moscow since 1897. 
Other adventurers in this trade followed 
Chancellor, but it was not until 1870 
that the Norwegian sealer, Tobieson, man- 
aged to get as far east as the mouth of 
the Obi. The Kara Sea was already fre- 
quented by sealers and fishermen. Three 
years later the expedition of Payer in 
the Tegetoff failed in its attempt at a 
“northeast passage,” but made the re- 
markable discovery of Franz Joseph 
Land. Then followed, in 1878, Norden- 
skjéld in the Vega, accompanied by a 
small supply-steamer designed to go with 
him to the mouth of the Lena River—a 
daring proposition in itself, for the Lena 
is a thousand miles beyond even the 
Yenisei, which he himself had reached in 
1875 and to which the English captain, 
Wiggins, had subsequently made _prof- 
itable trading trips; but it was believed 
no one could pass Cape Chelyuskin. 
Nevertheless, the plan succeeded, and, 
having unloaded her coal and other sup- 
plies into the hold of the Vega at anchor 
in the Lena delta, the tender returned 
safely to Europe. Nordenskjéld went on, 
and the next season sailed proudly down 
through Bering Strait to Japan and 
home. Nansen in 1893 pushed the Fram 
as far west as the Lena delta again be- 
fore beginning his famous drift across 
the Polar Sea. Subsequent voyagers have 
shown, however, that these successes were 
largely a matter of good-fortune and that 
this ice-bound region is practically use- 
less as a short cut to the Pacific. To go 
and come from the Obi and the Yenisei 
rivers, however, seems fairly practicable 
during a large part of the average year, 
especially under the warning guidance of 
wireless telegraphy; but one does not 
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THE EVER RISING COST OF LIVING 


STOLEN OR STRAY DOGS DESTINED FOR THE GERMAN SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. 


OWING 


TO THE HIGH PRICE OF BEEF, THE DEMAND FOR DOG MEAT IN GERMANY IS 
RAPIDLY INCREASING 





Head-Hunters 


Picture, if you can, @ man whose long 
hair is done up in a “ Psyche knot,” as it 
so often is in the Greek statues of women, 
with a bandeau of beads around the head, 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
ume” HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ttle. sFy 





Uszt BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4*% 





quite: in the modern mode; then add to 
this the heavy features, full beard, and 
mustache of a:swarthy barbarian and you 
have some: idea of the personal appear- 
ance of a warrior of northern Luzon. 
These tribes are the fiercest of the head- 
hunters, and_their elaborate dressing of 
the hair, which in civilized countries is 
considered a purely feminine vanity, seems 
grotesquely. incongruous with their savage 
pursuits. Not being obliged to waste any 
time on their wardrobes, since clothing is 





practically unknown, all their efforts 
toward adornment are devoted to the 
head and are much more elaborate than 
those of the women. 

Beau Brummel of the Kalinga tribe 
bangs his hair heavily over the forehead, 
training it so that it has almost the effect 
of a low pompadour. Above this is built 
a structure of feathers and flowers, the 
latter branching out and drooping quite 
artistically over each side. At the back 
his hair hangs long and flowing or is 
arranged in a chignon. His ears have 
enormous holes in which are plugs of 
wood fancifully carved. Sometimes many 
strings of beads are about the neck and 
the face and chest are tattooed, but the 
main efforts at adornment are directed to 
the hair. 

A little cap woven of bamboo, about the 
size of the “ pill-box” of the British sol- 
dier, is often worn on the back of the head 
to cover the cecil of the hair. Boudoir 
caps trimmed with pink. ribbons have not 
yet penetrated to the interior of Luzon; 
but if they ever do, it is safe to say they 
will be immediately appropriated by these 
head-hunting warriors to the entire ex- 
clusion of the feminine contingent. 

The wearing of false hair is allowed the 
women. ‘These additional locks are in 
every case the hair of their ancestors. A 
wife of a Kalinga chief, lately seen by the 
Secretary of the Interior in the Philip- 
pines, is described as wearing quite a 
towering superstructure of false hair sur- 
mounted by flowers and feathers. Around 
her neck were many strings of large, rough 
agate beads. Agate is highly prized 
among these people, and the larger and 
rougher in surface the better. A string 
of such beads holds, in comparison, some- 
thing of the same value as the rope of 
pearls of the society dame. This Kalinga 
woman of the beads held the rank of queen 
among her people, hence her right to the 
necklace and the abundance of false hair. 





For Fresh Dates 


Some soil in desert oases has not suf- 
ficient heat to mature dates. This is due 
to unusual radiation, depending upon 
local conditions. A way has been found 
to mature the fruit artificially, however, 
and being simple and inexpensive, it is 
likely to be put to practical use. A metal 
oven is used of the same temperature as 
the soil under the most favorable condi- 
tions. Here the dates’ are kept for three 
days. At the end of this time the fruit 
is sweet and aromatic. It is predicted 
that this will do away with the dried 
and pressed dates with which we are all 
familiar, as this system restores the fresh- 
ness to fruit which has been too long 
upon the trees in the sunlight, the arti- 
ficial humidity insuring juciness and 
flavor. It is expected also that ultimate- 
ly fruit may be exported in these ovens 
to long distances, although in that case 
a man would have to be delegated to at- 
tend the oven to register its temperature 
and to see that the fruit did not remain 
too long in it. 





The Piano in the Tropics 


In tropical countries the piano is apt 
to prove a disappointment. However well 
constructed it may be, if the wood is not 
perfectly cured before being employed by 
the manufacturer it undergoes a rapid 
process of deterioration. In the great 
piano factories there is a special room 
where an elevated temperature reigns in 
order to “acclimate” the piano for a 
month before exportation to warm coun- 
tries. 

Insects destroy many pianos in tropical 
regions. In order to protect them from 
the ravages of the ant, it is necessary to 
keep the piano legs in tubs of water. The 
wood-tick is another terrible enemy of fur- 
niture in the tropics. With a subtle in- 
stinct it seems to make almost at once 
for musical instruments, owing, no doubt, 
to the fineness and “ juciness” of the 
boards. 





Electroplated Porcelain 


THE electroplating process by which 
glassware is decorated with a network 
of silver designs has been extended in 
Germany to the plating of porcelain 
dishes, such as platters, bowls, tureens, 
and tea and coffee sets. Vessels thus 
treated are said to wear better than 
either simple porcelain or solid silver, 
being less fragile than porcelain and less 
subject to indentation and deformation 
than silver. The product is called electro- 
porcelain and is cheaper than plated sil- 
verware. The plating is usually of silver, 
but sometimes of nickel. In some cases, 
instead of covering the entire vessel, the 
plating is confined to the handles, knobs, 
and edges; and cooking-pots are usually 
left uncovered within, because porcelain 
can more easily be kept clean than a 
surface of metal. 
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TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how — test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail 
you make you will notice a smooth- 
ness and mellowness in the Club 
Cocktail that your own lacks. 

Club Cocktails after accurate 
blending of choice liquors obtain 
their delicious flavor and delicate 
aroma by ageing in wood before 
bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 

AT ALL DEALERS i 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. & 
Hartford New York London 























He Can ‘Size Up”’ 
Your Needs 


An expert Burroughs 
man knows how to size up 
your future needs in the 
way of an adding machine 
and to apply it to the 
requirements of your ac- 
counting, sales, advertis- 
ing, shipping, or cost sys- 
tems. He will fit those 
needs, so that, as the devel- 
opment of your system 
requires, the Burroughs 
will be able to take up the 
new requirements. 

Some of our men have 
studied the application of 
adding machines to figure 
details for twelve or fif- 
teen years. 

Their services are free 
for the asking. 


Barroughs Adding Machine Co. 
17 ‘Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


The Gift that 
Pleases Most 


is certainly the BEST gift. Nothing 

will afford such tangible and unique 
delight as a barrel with 10 
VY to of 


Ale 


It combines the practical with the 
thoughtful and conveys a substantial 
message of good wishes, good cheer 
and good health. Leading Dealers. 
C. H. Evans & Sons, Hudson, N, Y. 


The Story of the 
Other Wise Man 


By 
HENRY van DYKE 


Illuminated Cover. Illuminated Frontispiece. 
Marginal Decorations in Color by Enrico Monetti. 




















O meet the continued demand for a 
sumptuous gift edition of this classic, 
and to do justice to the merits which have 
given it such wide and unbroken popular- 
ity, a splendidly illuminated edition de luxe 
has been prepared. Out of one little detail 
in the story of the ‘‘Wise Men from the 
East,” Dr. van Dyke has constructed-a ro- 
mance which teaches a sweet and moving 
Christmas lesson. 
[Gilt Top, Uncut Ed Bound in Gold Crepe Cloth 
(In a box), $5.00. ra Edition in Ooze Calf, $5.00 
OTHER EDITIONS 


Illustrated. 16mo, 50 cents; Limp Leather, $1.00 
White and Gold Binding, $1.00; poe 8vo, Thenresed 
$1.00; Small Quarto, I Illustrated, $1. 
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Radium in the Depths of 
the Sea 


RADIOACTIVE substances have _ been 
found by Professor Joly, the distin- 
guished physicist of the University of 
Cambridge, to be far more abundant in 
the deposits on the floor of the deeper 
parts of the ocean than in any terrestrial 
rocks or earths. This has been learned 
from an examination of samples of the 
bottom mud brought home by recent deep- 
sea dredging expeditions, especially that 
lately conducted by John Murray in the 
Vichael Sars. These radioactive  sub- 
stances are mainly inherent in the red 
clay which constitutes the floor of the 
abysses, the various other muds and oozes, 
which are more or less calcareous in their 
nature, forming at medium depths, be- 
cause the carbonate of lime constituting 
the shells of molluses and of many kinds 
of animalcules are wholly dissolved be- 
fore they reach the greater depths. Hence 
oozes composed of limy materials can be 
laid down only in comparatively shallow 
water. This red clay, characteristic of 
the bottom wherever it is more than about 
two and one-half miles beneath the sur- 
face, is a clay deposit derived principally 
from wind-carried voleaniec dust and 
pumice decomposed by long exposure to 
the chemical action of sea-water. It con- 
tains nodules of manganese iron, certain 
crystals, round particles of meteroic ori- 
gin, and spicules from silicious animal- 
cules (radiolarians), and has imbedded 
in it a profusion of flinty sharks’ teeth 
and the dense ear bones of whales, always 
coated with a mineral crust. Many of 
the sharks’ teeth are of extinct species 
known otherwise by fossil remains, which 
is one evidence of the extremely low rate 
of the deposition of this clay where al- 
most no material from the far-away land 
can be added to it. It seems impossible 
to get any data as to what the rate of 
deposit may be, but it must be incal- 
culably slow; and to this fact is probably 
due its excessive richness in radium. 





The Smallest Beast of Prey 


THE smallest carnivorous animal in the 
world is an Ameriéan weasel, which is 
numerous in northwest Canada and 
Alaska and is occasionally seen about 
the Great Lakes. It is a true weasel, 
but only six inches long, with a tail only 
one iach in length, All its upper surface 
is in summer pure umber brown, but the 
throat, abdomen, and inside of the legs 
are pure white; and, unlike any other 
weasel, it has no black at the end of the 
tail. Hence, although the animal turns 
white in the north in winter, it does not 
show the black-tipped tail which charac- 
terizes an ermine pelt and so it is not 
sought by trappers and fur-traders. This 
fact, with its small size and_ secretive 
life, has made its habits verv little 
known, but they seem to be much like 
those of other weasels. It feeds on in- 
sects, Which it finds alive in summer and 
in winter digs out of rotten logs, upon 
small birds, ete., but lives mainly on 
mice. Those it ean follow into their 
narrowest ho’es and runaways, for it is 
scarcely larger than a field-mouse ‘itself; 
or, striking the trail of one, it will trace 
all its wanderings, and as soon as_ it 
catches sight of its prey will spring after 
it with amazing and fatal rapidity. It 
is frequently caught by naturalists in 
their mouse-traps. An old Indian told 
Mr. W. H. Osgood, of the Biological Sur- 
vey, who thus captured one in southern 
Alaska, that it was a promise of rare 
good-fértune. lis brother, he related, 
had taken one when a boy and had in 
consequence become a big chief. A good 
name for this least of the carnivores would 
be “mouse-hunter”; it is known to 
science as Putorius rivosus. 





Paper from Cornstalks 


Wirn the decrease of pulp wood and 
the steady increase of the demand for 
material for paper, inventors have turned 
to many other possible substitutes. Corn- 
stalks, of which the vast proportion 
serves no better purpose than bedding 
for live-steck and some subsequent value 
as a fertilizer, are being applied to this 
purpose under a plan of ¢laborate chem- 
ical treatment. By one successful method 
the stalks are first beaten and fanned to 
get rid of the dirt, then cut up, steeped 
in water, and shredded into fibers in a 
special apparatus. This shredded ma- 
terial is then boiled in dilute acetie acid 
under air pressure, the result of which 
is the extraction of seventeen to eighteen 
per cent. of straw. The mass is then 
boiled in a strong alkaline solution and 
yields a large quantity of excellent paper 
fiber, while the residue, absorbed by fine- 
iy ground stalks, is good for fodder. An- 
other process, developed in South Africa, 
extracts from:this residue a fair quantity 
of cane sugar. 
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“If I can only make that load of hay.” 
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The Span of Life 


In the Middle Ages the average span 
of human life was about thirty years. 
The average among civilized peoples is 
now about forty years. The startling 
prophecy that man would sometime only 
begin to understand life at one hundred 
does not seem so unreasonable, perhaps, 
when we consider the span of life allotted 
to vegetables and to other animals. 
There exists at the present time in the 
island of Ceylon a tree which was planted 
288 years before Christ. In the suburbs 
of Athens travelers are shown the olive- 
tree of Plato, which is 2,000 years old. 
The plantain tree of Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine, is 2,300 years old, 
while the giant redwood trees of Cali- 
fornia are estimated to have lived at 
least twenty centuries. Tourists in Hilde- 
sheim, Germany, are never allowed to pass 
the famous so-called “ thousand-year rose- 
bush” in the grounds of the \cathedral. 
The list of legendary trees might be in- 
definitely extended and world trees in- 
clude the chestnuts of Etra, the walnut 
trees of St. Nicholas in Lorena, the olives 
of Jerusalem, the yew trees of Yorkshire, 
England, which are 1,000, 2,000, and 
2,500 years old, and the cypresses of 
Mexico, which are considered the oldest 
trees in the world. 

These figures are taken from the data 
of Dr. Legrand, a well-known French nat- 
uralist. He also points out singular dif- 
ferences in the longevity of animals of 
varying species. The crocodile and the 
carp live, he says, 300 years; the elephant 
and the whale 200; the faleon 150; the 
parrot and the eagle 100; the lion and 
the rhinoceros 60; the goose, common 
pike, and pelican 50; the hart and vul- 
ture 40; the ass, bull, and camel 30; the 
horse 25; the peacock from 23 to 25; the 
pig, bear, cow, pigeon, cat, dog, deer, 
wolf, and the fresh-water lobster 20 
years; the duck, nightingale, lark, fox, 
and pheasant 15; the canary and the 
cricket average 10; the rabbit lives 8; 
the squirrel and hare 7. Insects which 
undergo metamorphosis live usually from 
one to two years and there are flies whose 
span of life is one day. Nature, it will 
be seen, shows man no special favor or 
disfavor among the animals. The great 
epidemics which have disappeared at the 
edict of science, together with intelligence 
in the matter of living, are the chief 
causes which are favoring and will in the 
future favor man’s longevity. 

English statistics show that women 
born of large families live to the great- 
est age. The United States Census in 
1890 showed 77 women and 34 men over 
90 years of age. — 





Puddles of Silver in Mexico 


Ir was at Pachuca, Mexico, that the 
patio system of separating silver had its 
origin. This system is still followed ex- 
tensively at the silver-mines throughout 
Mexico. The ore is crushed and worked 
down to a state of puddle. It is then 
spread out to a depth of two or three feet 
over the paved floor of the courtyard, or 
patio. To this mass sulphate of copper 
is added in powder, about fifteen pounds 
cf sulphate to three thousand pounds of 
puddle. This is trodden into the puddle 
by horses. Several gangs of old, worn-out 
horses or mules, about twelve in a gang, 
are seen in various parts of the patio, 
being driven round in circles to tread in 
the sulphate. 

On the next day six per cent. of com- 
mon salt is added and in two more ‘days 
one hundred per cent. of pure quicksilver, 
or as much as the assay of the ore shows 
is required. This mass is then trodden 
up by horses for fiftcen days. It is then 
wheeled to a large tank through which 
passes a rapid stream of water. This 
washes away the clay, leaving the silver 
and quicksilver. This residuum is poured 
into cone-shaped canvas bags through 
which most of the quicksilver runs out, 
and what remains with the silver is 
passed off with the vapor by means of 
heated retorts. None of the quicksilver 
is lost, and even the vapor is brought by 
cold water to its original state and used 
again and again. The quicksilver soon 
rots the hoofs of the horses and the 
mules, but the Mexicans themselves do 
not seem to be much the worse for it even 
though they wade around in the puddle 
for days at a time. 





Flowers from Cold Storage 


THE exportation of refrigerated plants 
from China to France has met with much 
success. The least success has been had 
with violets and roses. Other flowers kept 
in cold storage now find their way to 
Juropean markets in a state of perfect 
preservation. The Horticultural Society 
of Paris has recently received peonies from 
the Orient in excellent condition, though 
they were cut three months ago. 
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LIVING ON ONE’S RIFLE IN THE 


ARCTIC In this, thes°cond of his articles, Mr. StEFANSSON 
describes how he set forth to penetrate a great unknown part of 
the arctic regions, where eventually he came upon the strange 
people that have been popularly termed “blond Eskimos.” 
For months, carrying no supplies, in a land of snow and ice, Mr. 
STEFANSSON trusted solely to his rifle for his daily food. 


BRIC.A-BRAC OF OUR PREHISTORIC 
ANCESTORS A most interesting account by H. 


NEWELL WarRDLE of the recent excavations undertaken along 
the Red River in Arkansas, where remarkable finds of weapons, 
utensils, and ornaments belonging to the prehistoric inhabitants 
of America have been made by the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia. Illustrated with numerous photographs. 


ON THE WAY TO AFRICA 


Port Said and Suez, Aden and the trip through the Indian 
Ocean with Mombasa as the journey’s end, are all brilliantly and 
vividly pictured by Stewart Epwarp Wuite. Seldom has the 
road to the East been so strikingly visualized. 





THE AGRICULTURE OF THE FUTURE 
—TREE CROPS For untold ages agriculture has 


followed the lines of least resistance, devoting itself chiefly to the 
raising of annual crops of grains. Professor J. RusseLu SMiru, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, demonstrates the economic 
gain and far more valuable yield from the cultivation of fruit 
and nut bearing trees. A suggestive and valuable forecast of 
a new trend in modern science. 


BEFORE OUR GRANDPARENTS 
GREW UP a delightful essay on ‘‘ Old-fashioned 


Children ” from the genial pen of Mr. E. S. Martin, with a 
group of striking drawings in color by Anna Whelan Betts that 
will recall old-time days to many a HARPER reader. 


THE UNRULY PRONOUN IN ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR Professor Tuomas R. Lounssury, of 


Yale University, contributes an instructive and entertaining 
paper on the vicissitudes of the pronoun “ you” in the history 
of our language—a word that has for centuries led a lawless 
career in continual defiance of formal grammar. 





SHORT STORIES WITH STRIKING THEMES 


The seven stories are unusually remarkable in this number. Norman Duncan has written a powerful 
and impressive tale of how a man embittered against God regains his faith one Christmas eve when alone 
upon the plains of Bethlehem. Other stories by Mary E. WILkiIns Freeman, Ricuarp WASHBURN CHILD, 
LouiIsE CLosseR Hate, WILLIAM GILMORE BryYMER, ELizABETH JoRDAN, and Mrs. Henry DupDENEY. 


GILBERT PARKER’S Great Serial “The Judgment House”’ 





a 
MARK TWAIN—A Biography 


The Personal and Literary Life 
of Samuel Langhorne Clemens 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


ORE fascinating than fiction, this true story of a strange and unfixed life is 

like no other biography the world has known. It is as full of fun and humor 

and rollicking anecdote as the writings of Mark Twain himself, and as diversified 
—for this Great Author and Philosopher was ever the plaything of a whimsical 











Witrrp Carre 


Fate that mingled tragedy and adventure and laughter and failure and success a 


in swift-following sequence. 


The very preparation for the writing of the work was a romance. Six years the author gave to the work, 
traveling half-way round the world to follow in the footsteps of his subject, to visit every haunt in Europe or 
America; and four years of the time the two—he whose biography was to be written and he who was to write 


it-—lived in close daily association. 


What intimate suggestion, what wise and frivolous comment, what charm of living quality, this has given to 


the work, only he who reads may say. Something of the flavor of this intimate clash of minds has been shown 


in a few chapters printed in Harper's Magazine. This was only a fragment of the delightful whole. 

And above all—this picture of a life is no eulogy; there is no false hero worship. In his dedication Mr. 
Paine makes clear his fixed purpose “to write history rather than eulogy.” 

The result is one of the great biographies of all time. 


Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops (in a box), Library Edition. 3 Vols., $7 net 
Also Crown Octavo, in the Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition. 3 Vols., $6 net 
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